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THE PAGHAM ESTATES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF 
CANTERBURY DURING THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY}? 


Since the ‘ bailiwick ’ of Pagham was part of a great complex 
of estates belonging to one of the most important men in the 
kingdom, to study it in the fifteenth century may contribute 
in some small degree to a wider understanding of English 
society in that age. The condition of rural society in the fifteenth 
century is still obscure. In the middle of the century Fortescue 
compared England’s situation favourably with that of France. 
‘The inhabitants of that land’ he wrote of England ‘ are rich, 
abounding in gold and silver and all the necessaries of life.’ 
But the documents are silent about the lesser classes of the 
countryside, for such people left few wills and wrote no letters 
to convince us that they shared the prosperity of the Pastons 
and the Celys. But at least there are enough documents telling 
how the bailiwick of Pagham was organized in the later middle 
ages, and who were the officials who administered and the 
farmers who lived on the lands. 

First, a word about the organization of the archbishop’s 
estates in general: throughout the middle ages, the lands 
belonging to the see of Canterbury remained substantially the 
same as when Lanfranc made sharper the already-existing 
distinction between the lands of the archbishops and those of 
the monks of Christ Church, Canterbury.? The effect of 
Lanfranc’s work had been to get rid of certain outlying members, 
in East Anglia, for example, and to consolidate for the special 
use of the archbishopric a geographical bloc in the south-east. 

1 An address delivered to the Chichester branch of the Historical Associa- 
tion, 30 November 1950. Since this paper was written there have appeared 
Mr. Lindsay Fleming's History of Pagham, and Miss Decima Douie’s book on 


Archbishop Pecham, which contains a chapter on the archbishop’s estate 
administration. 


* De laudibus legum Anglie, edit. S. B. Chrimes, ch. xxxvi. 


*Gervase of Canterbury, Opera (Rolls Series) ii, p. 64; B. W. Kissan, 
—* alleged division of lands’ in English Historical Review, liv (1939), 


28 
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Thereafter, much of Kent still belonged to the archbishop 
together with groups of manors in Surrey, Middlesex, Hertford. 
shire and Sussex, and this arrangement lasted until the great 
exchanges of land between Henry VIII and Archbishop 
Cranmer completely altered the composition of the Canterbury 
estates. By the time of Archbishop Pecham, late in the thir. 
teenth century, these lands were divided into bailiwicks for 
convenience of administration and the collection of revenues, 
and the ‘ bailiwicks ’ which then appear remained stable units 
of administration for the rest of the middle ages. There were 
seven such bailiwicks, taking their names from the chief 
manors of each: in Kent, Aldington, Maidstone, Otford and 
Wingham ; in Surrey, Croydon (under which were grouped 
some manors and woodlands in Middlesex and Hertfordshire) ; 
and in Sussex, South Malling and Pagham. Each bailiwick 
contained within itself a number of manors, some of them with 
manor-houses at which the archbishop liked to reside, gardens, 


parks and stretches of woodland, all of which had a value for dor 
their amenities and produce. The comparative value of all art 
these pieces of property can be seen in the first pages of Valor iti 
Ecclesiasticus. Within the bailiwicks the small sub-units, like off 
manors and parks and woods, were placed under local officials life 
who accounted during the year to the archbishop’s receiver. 
Once a year the accounts of each bailiwick were audited, fair ho 
copies of the several paper account-rolls were drawn up on pl 
parchment, and the year’s accounts of all the ministers within $0 
a bailiwick were stitched together to form one big roll. la 

The receiver himself was an important man, sometimes a bt 
lay landholder in his county, sometimes an ecclesiastic who Ww 
gained his livelihood from the benefices he held and to which b 
the archbishop had probably presented him. He might be hi 


receiver for one bailiwick only, but more often, in the fifteenth le 
century at least, he was placed over a group of bailiwicks. Hein tl 
turn met the auditor once a year, in autumn or winter, and d 
accounted for all the cash he had taken from the local ministers b 
and the expenses he had been obliged to meet, rather in the same fi 
way that the sheriffs and local officers came and accounted at the 

royal exchequer. The receivers’ accounts also were engrossed on V 
to parchment rolls. Sometimes they are stitched to the corres- I 


ponding set of ministers’ accounts ; sometimes they are separate. 
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Those that still survive and lie in their boxes in Lambeth Palace 
or in the Record Office are one of the best documentary 
sources for our knowledge of how the archbishop’s estates 
were administered. The receivers, of course, were the main 
channels through which the wealth, produced on the estates 
and collected by the local officials, found its way to the arch- 
bishop’s household, where it was spent. The receivers carried 
most of this cash with them after their tours of collection. Having 
bought the canvas bags to hold it, hired the horses to carry it 
and engaged the men to guard it, the cortége would set out for 
whatever manor the archbishop was living in at the moment. 
On the road the party of horsemen would put up for the night 
wherever it was convenient (and for this the receiver claimed 
his expenses), and on arrival the money was delivered into the 
hands of a household officer, who gave the receiver a little 
parchment indenture as a receipt. All this activity was noted 
down in the account rolls under the headings Liberacio den- 
ariorum and Expensa necessaria, so that where the rolls survive 
itis possible to find out the succession of receivers and household 
officers and to reconstruct numbers of incidental details in the 
life of the estates and even of the archbishops themselves. 

Besides the local ministers, the receiver, the auditor and the 
household officers, there was also a bailiff whom the archbishop 
placed over each bailiwick. This officer was always a man of 
social standing, a knight, possibly, or an esquire, or at least a 
landed gentleman, if one may thus translate the word generosus; 
but it seems that his post was mainly honorary. The bailiff 
was appointed by letters patent and was paid a handsome fee, 
but the commissions do not mention any particular duties he 
had to fulfil, nor are there any accounts rendered by him. Doubt- 
less the archbishops could use the bailiffs’ local knowledge in 
their council, but otherwise their appointments are less for a 
directly economic purpose than pieces of patronage bestowed 
by the archbishop on men of local consequence he wished to 
favour. 

The bailiwick of Pagham, then, was simply one of seven 
which formed the bulk of the Canterbury temporalities, and was 
held, as an account roll expresses it, ‘ from the lord king in chief, 
as in the right of his church of Canterbury.’ Compared with 

* Lambeth Roll (=L.R.), No. 1345. 
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some of the other bailiwicks Pagham was not of great yearly 
value ; it was, indeed, by a small margin the smallest. But it 
brought in a reasonably substantial income for the lord of 
Canterbury, say {300 a year in the money of the time, as against 
£600 from the largest bailiwick of Aldington. Pagham, in fact, 
represented about a tenth of the archbishop’s annual receipts 
from his temporalities. 

This group of West Sussex lands was in the fifteenth century 
made up principally of nine manors. Pagham itself, which gives 
its name to the whole, lies some three miles west-southwest 
of Bognor, in dangerous proximity to the sea, whose engulfing 
action was always threatening the outlying properties, The 
lands of this particular manor seem still in the fifteenth century 
to have been mostly in demesne, and the archbishop had here 
a local collector known as the ‘ chamberlain ’ of Pagham. A mile 
northeast is Nyetimber, much of which was leased out in our 
period to tenant farmers. A mile east again lies Aldwick, whose 
demesne fields and pastures were also let to farm, while still 
northeastwards (and now on the northern outskirts of Bognor) 
were the three Bersteds, North, Middle and South. The distinc- 
tion between Bersted and North Bersted was clearly made ina 
thirteenth-century description of the area, and South Bersted 
also occurs in the fifteenth-century accounts, but normally the 
‘manor of Bersted ’, simply as such, is spoken of, and was the 
unit which, like so many others in the fifteenth century, was 
leased out to farm. Shripney lies a mile or so further northeast 
and makes the fifth of a regular chain of manors stretching from 
Pagham and forming a connected coastal strip of archiepiscopal 
lands. Apart from this southern strip, there were three manors 
a few miles to the north, and one, rather isolated, a good deal 
to the east : north and west of Chichester are Lavant, Tangmere 
and Slindon, with its great park, while further to the east, hard 
by Worthing, is Tarring. These, together with the twelve acres 
of Chichester called the Pallant, made up the fifteenth-century 
bailiwick of Pagham. 

This paper concerns Pagham in the fifteenth century, and our 
fifteenth-century knowledge must come largely from the annual 
account rolls of receivers and ministers. But this sort of histor- 
ical source gives a rather flat picture. Account rolls were meant 
to record receipts and expenses, and cannot be expected to 
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describe economic and social conditions in so many words. Even 
the rents and services which collectors had to enforce were not 
described in the accounts, because they were common know- 
ledge, and in any case collectors possessed copies of rentals, 
which reminded them of the details but have not survived to in- 
form us.* Luckily, however, there is a most interesting volume 
in Canterbury cathedral library, known as MS. E 24, which is a 
late fifteenth- or early sixteenth-century transcript of an earlier 
rental and custumal, of just such a type as we desire ; and in 
order to see the economic and social background of Pagham 
bailiwick more clearly it is worth while to spend a few moments 
in describing this document and its contents. For although the 
tenants and some of the conditions of service had undoubtedly 
changed between Edward I’s day, when it was drawn up, and 
the fifteenth century, yet there is bound to be a basic similarity 
between the two periods. The economic geography did not 
change, and the very names of families which feature in the 
fifteenth-century records can sometimes be found in this relic 
of the thirteenth century. 

The custumal of which MS. E 24 is a copy was made in 1285 
of twenty-four local jurors. It is a survey in great detail of almost 
all the lands of the archbishop. The description of the bailiwick 
of Pagham occupies folios 92 to 114, that is, forty-four written 
sides measuring 114 by 15 inches each, and inscribed in a neat and 
smallish hand. The several places within the bailiwick are pre- 
sented in order, with information on the size of the demesne fields, 
the tenants of the place and their holdings, their rents and 
their services. A few details of legal and social customs are 
sometimes added. The document was essentially a rental. At 
the end of each sub-section a precise little summary is given 
of the total rents due, and at the end of the description of the 
whole bailiwick a table is set out showing analytically the rents 
owing at each of the four usual terms of the year, and the 
amounts of each type of rent due. To describe the whole thing 
seriatim would be out of place, but a number of observations 
may be made which bear upon the general medieval state of this 


bailiwick. 


* There are some valuable remarks on the character of later medieval 
rentals in R. H. Hilton’s introduction to the Ministers’ Accounts of the Warwick- 
shire estates of the Duke of Clarence, 1479-80 (Dugdale Society vol. xxi, 1952). 
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About thirty free tenants are mentioned, with holdings of 
various sizes and certain small services to perform for the lord, 
such as boon work during harvest, carrying services and waiting 
on the archbishop’s household when he visited those parts, 
But a good many of these services could be performed by 
proxy. ‘ He shall find a man’ or‘ he shall find two men’ to do 
so and so, is a common phrase in the document. Perhaps the 
most usual personal service of the free tenants was to ride 
round and supervise the reapers at harvest time. The customary 
tenants of these West Sussex lands, on the other hand, were 
burdened with fairly heavy personal services, and no doubt is 
left as to their bond status. These services will be described 
in a moment. 

The manors of Pagham bailiwick and their dependencies 
were largely given over to arable farming, except for Slindon, 
where woodland predominated. In the southern vills, near 
Bognor, the demesne arable was divided into a number of 
fields of very unequal size, and these fields were in tum 
divided into selions, each of which measured on an average 
3} acres. Apart from this arable was the meadow, also lying in 
a number of parcels, and the pasture. Beyond the demesne 
arable lay the lands of the customary tenants, for which they 
owed their rents and services. Bersted makes a good example.* 
Here there were eight fields in demesne, varying in size between 
10 and 69 acres, five lots of meadow, adding up to about 80 acres 
in all, and 20 acres of pasture. Twenty custwmarii held 8 hides 
between them. The demesne consisted of about 250 acres of 
arable altogether ; and the average holding of each bond tenant 
was 48 acres. For their lands the latter paid regular rents in 
hens, eggs, measures of beans, and pigs. The custom about 
paying pigs to the lord is nicely graduated and typically 
medieval: the tenant with seven pigs gives the archbishop the 
third best every year; the tenant with fourteen pigs gives the 
third best and the third worst; no tenant ever has to part with 
more than two pigs in this way. In the matter of services, these 
bondmen were supposed to do three days’ work a week each for 
the lord, though for this purpose a day’s work was often reckoned 
as from early morning till noon, and if a tenant were occasionally 
called upon to work for the lord in the afternoon he could expect 
* Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, MS. E 24, fos. 92v—93v. 
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ent or some other recompense. The labour which had 
to be done for the lord, such as carting, hedging and ditching, 
was set out in the custumal in its different categories, each task 
being worth so many ‘ works ’. Through the details one can see 
the usual life of the English countryside and a few features 
peculiar to this particular piece of country. There was much 
carrying to be done, for the archbishop was often far away, and 
yet his widely-spread estates were an economic unit : timber and 
brushwood were to be brought in carts from Slindon and other 
wooded manors, hay was to be taken to Slindon.’? Bersted was 
mostly arable, and there was the usual manuring and marling 
to be carried out and, of course, ploughing (for those tenants 
who had a plough), sowing (with the lord’s seed) and harrow- 
ing. A special Lenten ploughing, to be done before 25 March 
and for which punctual bondmen received 3d. for their food, 
was known as ‘ Benerthe ’ and the same custom was going strong 
in the fifteenth century. Then there was hedging and ditching. 
High importance was attached to draining the land already 
sown. Weeding was necessary, cutting of turves and brush- 
wood, making of wattle fences, mowing of meadows and stack- 
ing of hay. The number of haystacks at Bersted was fixed by 
custom at three, though the making of the haystacks did not 
count as ‘a work’. In autumn the work was much increased, 
which is the universal law : reaping, threshing and carrying the 
lord’s grain to his barns. The labourers might be told off to 
stack a certain amount separately, from which the archbishop’s 
beer would be brewed. Finally, the Sussex lands seem to have 
had a special part in supplying the archbishop’s London resi- 
dences with provisions, and the custumarii of Bersted were 
burdened with the obligation to carry game, capons, hens, eggs 
and swans to London on horseback. The conditions of their 
social life can be glimpsed through a note in the MS.* They 
might not marry themselves or their children, nor sell certain of 
their male livestock without the lord’s licence. On their deaths 
a heriot was payable : the best ox or 5s. Their heirs paid an 
entry fine which was to be as much as a stranger to the village 
would give, but a widow only paid 2s. 6d. and continued to hold 
ee late husband’s tenement, finding the usual service for the 

rd. 


" Ibid., fo. 103. § Ibid.,fo. 93v. 
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Most of the manors had similar customs, and they were not 
inhuman ones. On some manors provision for sick-leave is 
noted. Scattered among the various communities were the 
more skilled country workers—the leaders of the plough 
teams and the smiths who lived on more favourable conditions, 
One cannot forget the nearness of the sea, which was used asa 
line of communication between different parts of the arch- 
bishop’s estates, for when he wanted to transport corn by water 
the tenants in the bailiwick had to pay the sailors their basic 
wage—4d. for sailing to Seaford, 6d. to Winchelsea, 8d. to 
Dover—though the archbishop paid for the captain and any 
extras.* It was a fruitful countryside of arable and woodland, 
intersected with tracks and watercourses, dotted with wind- 
mills and varied with warrens where a change of diet and 
doubtless amusement might be sought ; and the economy of 
the district was bound together, and to the rest of the arch- 
bishop’s lands, by a carefully articulated system of carrying 
services. 

The countryside had probably not changed much by the 
fifteenth century. But important social changes had occurred, 
and these are symptomatic of what was happening elsewhere 
in England. In particular, the archbishop was now leasing out 
much of his demesne to tenant farmers, who in some cases at 
least were the descendants of those who had once performed 
customary labour for him. West Sussex in the fifteenth century 
still knew servile labour, and the tenant farmers who bought 
leases of the archbishop’s lands sometimes purchased with them 
the opera et precaria villenagii—‘ the works and boons of the 
villenage ’—which is all the more remarkable for the fact that 
villenage is never mentioned by name in the thirteenth-century 
custumal. Whoever the tenant-farmers were, they existed 
alongside people who still had the stigma of bondage upon 
them. The fifteenth-century registers of the archbishops record 
a few acts of manumission, declaring bondmen free from the 
yoke of servitude ‘ into which the law of nations had brought 
them ’,° and such manumissions seem all to refer to the 
bailiwick of Pagham. But villenage was dying out and new 
classes of people were coming into existence. The outstanding 


® Ibid., fo. 97. ( 
10 E.g., The Register of Archbishop Bourgchier (Canterbury and York Society, 
part cxxi), p. 38. 
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development is the increase in the number of purchases by 

rous country families of stock-and-land leases. The ex- 
tent to which this had occurred by 1535 can be gauged by the 
fact that the Valor Ecclesiasticus shows nearly half of the 
archbishop’s income of £3,000 a year to be derived from lands 
and properties set out to farm. 

In Pagham bailiwick, Shripney, Bersted, Aldwick, Nye- 
timber, Lavant, Tangmere, Slindon and Tarring were all leased 
outin the fifteenth century, in whole or in part, at sums varying 
between {15 and £25 per annum each. If the origin and charac- 
ter of these families which took the leases could be analysed for 
England as a whole, a great advance would have been made 
towards understanding a difficult period of English history. A 
small start can at least be made in this district by tracing out 
the names and succession of the farmers upon the manorial 
rolls, During the last three-quarters of the fifteenth century 
each manor was farmed successively by about seven men (or 
seven families), so that in practice the leases ran for an average 
of ten years. Such leases were initiated through indentures 
drawn up between the archbishop and the lessee, and these 
indentures, though not copied into the archbishop’s register, 
can sometimes be read in the complementary register of the 
prior and chapter of Christ Church, Canterbury. The terms of 
the leases are also rehearsed in the annual accounts of the far- 
mers. Here is a typical one: at Michaelmas 1455 William 
Walsshe, farmer of Aldwick, answers for £15, which he has 
paid for the current year 

“for the farm of the manor there with all rents of tenants both free 

and customary, with their works and customs, and withalldemesne . 

lands, meadows, pastures and rights of pasture belonging to the 

same manor, such as were leased to him for the term of 7 years from 

Michaelmas 1454, and are to be paid for at the four usual terms of 

the year, provided always that the farmer shall maintain the 

buildings in good repair in the matter of roofing and plastering, 
and shall keep up the stock and the hedges and ditches at his own 
expense.’11 
All such agreements are expressed in similar terms, and most 
of them specially reserve to the archbishop the profits which 
come from his franchisal jurisdiction, as opposed to the small 
economic matters which were part of the domanial jurisdiction. 
"LR. No. 1261. 
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Even though he leased out a manor, therefore, the archbishop 
did not lose the profits of casualties like wardships and escheats, 
or wreck and treasure-trove, which, of course, were regalia, nor 
did he part with services which were integral to his estate as 
archbishop, such as certain carrying services to Lambeth. The 
farmers, however, could quite easily acquire by indenture the 
perquisites of the manorial court and the view of frankpledge, 

Account rolls are such factual and impersonal documents that 
it is a temptation to imagine that they tell the whole truth, 
But this is probably not the case. It is not necessary to suppose 
that the accounts were falsified to believe that the farmers 
concealed their real profits. At all events, the farmers’ accounts 
give very little idea of how well the farmers did out of their 
farming. They did not always pay over what they owed the 
archbishop very promptly, but that is no indication whatever 
of poverty. Occasionally a note records that the farmer has a 
few pounds surplus, but the most convincing evidence of the 
prosperity of this class is the fact that it could raise the money 
and the initiative to take over a lease in the first place. Evidence 
from wills, when they can be found, tells more, though not nearly 
enough, about the internal state of individual families, and 
these will be discussed presently. On the subject of farmers’ 
accounts, it should be noted that repairs which did not come 
within the terms of the contract were paid for by the archbishop, 
who was still chief lord of the land. In 1452 Richard Broune, 
farmer of Nyetimber, rendered this simple account : 
‘ Arrears : Nil. Owing for the farm of the manor, with demesne 
land, crofts and meadows, works of the villenage of Nyetimber and 
Pagham, the ploughing services called ‘‘ Beynerthe ”, the boon- 
works of 5 free tenants, and the profits of the port of Wittering 
and the warren at Pagham, £15 10s. Costs of repairing the chapel 
of St. Thomas, including shingles, nails, lathes, ‘‘ clovebord ” for 
roofing, and tie-beams, {8 11s. 8d. Paid to the receiver, {7 8s. 4d."" 
It looks here as though the farmer had deducted the cost of 
repairing the chapel on the estate from the annual rent owing 
to the archbishop. On the reverse of the parchment he duly 
noted down, as the custom was, all the live and dead stock on 
the manor and its value. 

However much can be learned about the countryside from 
a close reading of the annual accounts, not much can be dis- 
18 L.R. No. 1260. 
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covered about the families themselves who did the farming. 
Some of them, like the Aylwyns and the Barnards, bore old 
Pagham names whose holders in 1285 were custumarit.'* But 
sometimes one can find a will which gives a little more of the 
desired sort of information. In the middle years of the fifteenth 
century Shripney was being farmed by the Hiberdens. In 
1456 John Hiberden made his will.* He was anxious to be 
buried in the church of West Dean, eight miles away from 
Shripney. His will is not that of a wealthy man, for the specific 
bequests only amounted to about 5 marks, but the fact that it 
was proved by the archbishop’s prerogative, and that the test- 
ator had interests in the surrounding country (he left money 
to the cathedral and to the Franciscan and Dominican friars 
in Chichester) mark him out as a man of some independent 
means. The Moreys, or Mores, who farmed Lavant in the 1490’s, 
were more substantial people. Thomas Morey of East Lavant, 
who died in 1503, left handsomer bequests to his family and 
to pious uses than John Hiberden had been able to do, and 
had evidently been renting lands from a number of different 
men in various parts of Sussex.!5 He had bought property in 
Chichester and possessed estates of his own: his income from 
agriculture, on a reasonable guess, was {20 a year. (His will 
suggests a careful man. When he notes a debt of {6 3s. 4d. 
still owing to him, but forgives £3 of it, his sense of property 
and the proprieties seems well balanced.) John Standen, who 
succeeded Thomas Morey as farmer of Lavant, left rather more 
than {10.1 None of these farmers’ wills is a very impressive 
document. There is no mention of feather-beds or expensive 
clothing or other contemporary signs of luxury, yet all of them 
were reasonably prosperous, and unfettered by customary 
obligations. They belong to the increasingly important class 
which improved itself by judicious thrift and monetary 
contracts. 

The large extent to which the demesne lands of the arch- 
bishopric had been leased out in the fifteenth century ought not 
to hide the direct interest which the archbishop still had in his 


* T am told that there are still Aylwyns at Pagham. 
™ Reg. Stokton (Somerset House=S.H.) quire 7. 

™ Reg. Holgrave (S.H.) quire 28. 

Reg. Bennett (S.H.) quire 26. 
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estates. Parallel with the farmers of such lands went the corps 
of local officials which collected the archbishop’s rents and dues, 
It was remarked that in 1535 the issues of farmed lands 
accounted for nearly half the income of Canterbury diocese, 
The great bulk of the other half derived from customary rents, 
At the head of the rent-gathering officials stood the receiver, 
Below him, most of the units of property had their own collector. 
At Pagham there was the chamberlain, whose task covered the 
archbishop’s property in Chichester and usually Nyetimber as 
well ; there was a bailiff for the port of Wittering, collectors of 
revenues at Shripney, Slindon and Tarring, and a park-keeper 
also at Slindon. These collectors could be self-same men who 
in another capacity were farmers of demesne lands. If this does 
not often happen, at least the family which at one time supplies 
a collector, at another time is found holding a lease somewhere 
in the bailiwick. The two sorts of men belonged to the same 
social and economic class and rendered their accounts together 
on the same rolls. The collectors’ accounts, in fact, follow 
exactly the usual pattern of all such accounts : arrears, receipts, 
expenses and the amount handed over on the recto, and any 
necessary notes of stock on the verso. The account of the cham- 
berlain of Pagham may serve as a prototype for all the others, 
though it is the fullest and most important of the series. On 
the credit side fall the ‘ assised rents ’ and other local dues like 
‘ Honygavell ’ and ‘ Rudselver’, and the hens, eggs and plough- 
shares traditionally owing to the lord, issues from the warrens, 
chance profits from wrecks washed up on the coast, perquisites 
of the court, and the customary payment of two marks from 
tenants who gave that sum for the privilege of not being made 
to serve as chamberlain. On the debit side came the endless 
enumeration of ‘ decayed rents’ (which here generally means 
rents which used to be paid but which are no longer forthcoming 
because the sea has ruined the holdings), his own stipend, the 
wages of the officials at the court of Pagham, and any sums he 
may have been allowed by warrant from the archbishop’s 
household to be spent upon repairs to buildings and harbours. 
The balance still owing was paid to the receiver. At Slindon, 
the parker was a collector of revenues as well as a keeper 
responsible for the upkeep of fences and the preservation of 
game. Through him the archbishop sold timber and brushwood, 
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pannage for pigs and grazing rights, but Slindon’s clear profit 
was small because the auditor made it a centre for his yearly 
office and, when he arrived, the expenses of his retinue had to 
be met from local assets. In October 1454, for instance, the 
auditor’s staff and servants spent seven days there. Hay and 
fodder were bought for the horses, and bedding, linen and utensils 
for the men, and the expense sheet was additionally burdened 
cum regardo dato coco et alits tbidem auxiliantibus causa predicta 
—with a tip given to the cook and others who were helping 
there for the occasion. Thirty shillings and tenpence halfpenny 
was the cost of all this.” 

The remuneration of the archbishop’s local ministers seems 
to have been good. The Statute of Labourers of 14441® said 
that the maximum yearly wage of a bailiff of husbandry should 
be 23s. 4d., with 5s. worth of clothing, and food. The ordinary 
agricultural labourer was supposed to get no more than 15s. a 
year, together with food and 3s. 4d. worth of clothing. From 
the same statute one can reckon that the food was worth about 
50s. a year. The archbishop’s servants were certainly paid a 
higher basic stipend than this : rent-collectors and park-keepers 
at least 30s. a year, the chamberlain of Pagham 46s. 8d. How 
far they had to pay for their food does not appear, though it is 
an important consideration. But on top of their wages they got 
all sorts of perquisites, like the 5 per cent commission given to 
the men who sold the archbishop’s timber and brushwood. And 
then it is clear that these officials sometimes held more than one 
post, each of which carried wages and rewards. In addition, they 
probably farmed pieces of land for themselves. The treatment 
of the archbishop’s estate officials, like that of all his tenants 
in their several stations, enforces the impression that they 
served a master and an economy which made exacting demands, 
but which paid adequately and were not oppressive. 

The lesser officials and the farmers of these estates have now 
been briefly discussed. Another side of life on the Pagham lands, 
which ought to be briefly mentioned, is the holding of manorial 
courts. These courts continued to be held throughout the 
fifteenth century and beyond, and many of the rolls are preserved 
at Lambeth together with the ministers’ and farmers’ accounts. 
There are at least 133 such surviving court-rolls for places 

" L.R. No. 1261 18 23 Henry VI, cap. 12. 
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within Pagham bailiwick alone between the years 1427 and 
1558. The best-known ones are those for the court of the 
Pallant—that 12-acre enclave within the city of Chichester 
which the archbishop had held as a parcel of the manor of 
Pagham probably since the seventh century. The court js 
described in the Victoria County History for Sussex. But 
Aldwick, Lavant, Slindon, Tangmere and Tarring also had 
courts. Aldwick was a hundred court. 

For the moment, the manor court of Tangmere makes quite 
a good example, because the extant rolls form a series covering 
most of the fifteenth century.’* The jurisdiction which Tang. 
mere court possessed was that described by Professor G. B. 
Adams as ‘ domanial ’, dealing, that is, with the customary law 
of the manor and not with feudal law.*° But into this court’s 
business were incorporated, as so often happened in practice, 
the petty franchisal rights like view of frankpledge and assize 
of ale which in theory the lord possessed, not because he was a 
landlord, but because he had been granted these franchises by 
the king. Such courts covered the countryside and added ina 
small way to the value of estates. The annual value of Tangmere 
court was by no means large. In 1535 the Valor Ecclesiasticus 
described it as worth 22s. 6d. 

During the second half of the fifteenth century, at least, the 
manor of Tangmere was leased out to a farmer, and it was the 
farmer and not the archbishop who received the perquisites of 
the court. Who presided at the court, however, is not clear from 
the rolls. While it is evident that a small farmer could take 
the profits of jurisdiction, it could hardly be theoretically 
acceptable for anyone but the archbishop or his deputy to 
hold a court in which franchises, however small, were exercised, 
for they were, after all, regalia, granted by the king to the chief 
lord. 

Tangmere court met twice a year, and sometimes more often. 
The regular sessions were usually on the Tuesday after Michael- 
mas and the Tuesday after Hokeday—two weeks after Easter— 
and on these days the view of frankpledge was held first and the 
other court business afterwards. If the court met outside these 
two times, it was for domanial business only. The clerk who 


1° L.R. Nos, 995-1036. 
2° American Historical Review, 1918, pp. 596-602, 
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kept the rolls preserved the distinction between visus franciplegit 
and curia, At first sight the distinction is not always quite 
sharp to the modern eye, but closer inspection makes it fairly 
dear. When the biannual courts met and began the view, the 
first act was for the capitalis, or chief pledge—one of the 
leading men in the little community—to present the ‘ common 
fine’ of 3s. Maitland suggested that this ‘ common fine’ was, 
on the manors of the Abbey of Bec, the same thing that earlier 
had been the abbot’s tallage on his unfree tenants.2! Doubtless 
that applies here too, and it serves to remind us that the majority 
of suitors to these courts were unfree, and however well-to-do 
the Tangmere suitors may have been in the fifteenth century, 
the legal procedure of the court in this way perpetuated the 
signs of their unfreedom. The view of frankpledge then went 
on to deal with defaults, transgressions and anything else that 
might fall within the scope of franchisal jurisdiction. The most 
frequent (in fact, the routine) business consisted in amercing 
the same hardy old offenders for breaking the assize of ale in 
one way or another, and in selling meat at too high a price. 
And then, quite often, cows, pigs, and sheep strayed into the 
manorial area, and the finding of these animals, together with 
adescription of them, would be announced in the court. Owners 
could claim them after a formal process and the payment of a 
small sum. A very common item was the amercement of tenants 
for allowing watercourses and footways to become blocked up or 
for not repairing a via regia. We get nearer to the rough passions 
of a rural community in cases about breaking the peace by 
fighting and ‘ making insult’ with fist, stick and implement. 
The still intensely formal way in which villagers dealt with 
these things is well illustrated by the record of Tuesday, 
14 April 1472,2* when the scribe of the court wrote in his roll : 
“William Olyver made insult to Richard Dressher with one bill- 
hook worth 4d. therefore he is in mercy. And William drew blood 
from Richard Dressher against the peace, therefore he is in mercy. 
And Richard Dressher made insult to William Olyver with one 
fork, therefore he is in mercy. And Richard drew blood from 
William against the peace, therefore he is in mercy.’ 
Less violent transgressions were the unjust taking of a 
chicken ‘ against the peace ’, and the carrying of a corpse into 


™ Select Pleas in Manorial Courts (Selden Soc.), i, p. 23 n. 
*L.R. No. 997. 
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the archbishop’s liberty and leaving it there ‘ to the common 
hurt (nocumentum)’. Domestic misfortunes lie behind cases 
like that of Juliana Lokur who was amerced 6d. for being, in the 
scribe’s curious Latin, ‘ communa garulatrix ’ .*8 

Half-way through the records of regular sessions the clerk 
wrote in the roll ‘ sequitur curia’, and the court then turned 
to the domestic and economic affairs of the estates. The char. 
acter of these affairs is well known from the considerable 
number of court-rolls which have been printed. At Tangmere 
it was usually a matter of taking heriots from dead tenants’ 
chattels and of entry-fines from incoming tenants. A very 
common act was the amercement of those whose tenements 
were ruinous or defective, and such folk would be warned in 
court to repair their cottages, walls, roofs, kitchens, fences, or 
whatever it was, by a given day. Sometimes a tenant had to 
pay for doing something without a licence : leaving the manor, 
felling beech or oak trees, cutting firewood in the archbishop’s 
parkland or alienating his tenement. Administrative orders 
could also be issued : that, for example, hedges round the open 
fields, both sown and unsown, be repaired.** There are still 
problems to be solved about this petty country government, 
From time to time during court business there took place the 
election and swearing-in of two officials called ‘ curemen ’.® 
What were these ? They were not chief pledges, and they were 
not the ‘ affeerers ’ whose task was to assess the amercements, 
though they were of the same class as these, and sometimes 
the same people. 

Most of this paper has been concerned with people who were 
really quite insignificant in relation to the archbishop’s estates 
as a whole. Probably the archbishop hardly ever heard their 
names mentioned. But it would be a mistake to think that 
the high administrators of the archbishop’s temporalities never 
took an interest in the internal affairs of the bailiwicks. The 
main link between the archbishop’s household and the individual 
manors within a bailiwick was the local receiver. He was 
generally a landowner in the county and a man of good status, 


 L.R. No. 995. * L.R. No, 998. 


% E.g., L.R. No. 997: et elegerunt ad officium Cureman ibidem Johannem 
Benyt et Johannem Stanford qui jurati sunt ad officium predictum ; of. LR. 
No. 999. 
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but from the nature of his position would be likely to know the 
villagers by name. 

The way in which the receiver fitted into the administration 
of the estates has already been described.?* It is his social 
character which is of immediate concern. As might be expected, 
he often had local ties, but for all that he was much more 
closely in touch with the archbishop and his household and the 
busy world north of the Downs than were the subordinate 
collectors who had only to worry the local inhabitants for their 
rents. John Hay, receiver in the time of Archbishop Kemp, 
later became steward of the household. Master Thomas 
Wilkinson, receiver from 1479-85, had previously been treasurer 
of the household and was a Cambridge graduate and a well- 
beneficed ecclesiastic as well. In 1480 he was also dean of 
the archbishop’s ‘ peculiar ’ of Shoreham, in Kent. And no study 
of medieval Pagham should omit the name of Lewkenor. One 
of the Roger Lewkenors was receiver of the bailiwick in the 
days of Henry VII and at the same time held the lease of the 
archbishop’s manor of Tangmere. He was, incidentally, an 
overseer of the executors appointed in Thomas Morey’s will.*? 
Roger Lewkenor’s father, also called Roger, had been a knight 
and, dying in 1478, had requested in his will that his wife return 
to a friend a book which he had borrowed and she had kept. 
Roger the younger died in 1509, and his own will illustrates his 
importance.** His lands were extensive: Chelsea was one of his 
manors. A certain clause shows rather nicely the fifteenth- 
century love of litigation. He had lately sold certain lands to Sir 
Thomas West, and he hoped that Sir Thomas West would hold 
them in peace. But if his own heirs should by process of law turn 
out Sir Thomas West from the lands he had bought, then he was 
to be compensated with estates elsewhere. For the rest, he left 
to his son Edmund the unexpired portion of his lease of Tang- 
mere, and died in the full odour of sanctity, bestowing his 
bondieuserie to right and left : to the same favoured Thomas West 
a prayer-book bound and limned in gold, and ‘ two rolles of 
certeyn prayers with a crucifix of nedyll worke that was the 
Cardynall Morton’s ’; to the prior of Boxgrove as a mortuary 
gift ‘ the counterpoynt of verdure that lyeth upon my bedde in 


4* See above, pp.202-3. 
™ See above, p. 211. 28 Reg. Bennett (S.H.) quire 26. 
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the parler of Tangmere’, for he was to be buried in the prior’s 
church, before ‘ our lady of pitie’. The fifteenth century speaks 
out of a document like this : the lands, the law, the conventional 
piety, and the marriage-settlements. The priest of All Saints, 
Chichester, had been good to Roger’s children and had given 
them each a silver spoon, but the proverbial charm had not work- 
ed and Roger on his deathbed was full of anxiety for the 
welfare of his heirs. 
‘ And that it will please them’ he wrote of his executors ‘ in 
the weye of pety to be goode maisters and frendis unto my poore 


childern that I doo leve behynd me, that can very ill helpe theym- 
self, God knoweth, without their helpe and comfort.’ 
And as an encouragement and as a just reward, he left to his 
executors the sum of 40s. each. 


F. R. H. Du Bovutay.** 


*%® Mr. F. R. H. Du Boulay, M.A., is lecturer in history at Bedford College 
in the University of London. 





SOME PROTESTANT VIEWS OF EARLY BRITISH 
CHURCH HISTORY 


There is no longer any need to labour the point that the 
men of every age tend to rewrite history in the light of their 
own needs and experience. Furthermore, the greater the con- 
temporary turmoil, the more drastically are people likely to 
revise their judgments on the past; so that an upheaval as 
violent as the Reformation could scarcely fail to bring about a 
protestant reinterpretation of history. When reformers sought 
tojustify their teaching by reference to the doctrine and practice 
of the early church, this was in fact an appeal to history which 
meant that men must discover not only the nature of the early 
church, but when, where, and how, the medieval church had 
come to differ from it. Luther himself soon came to realize 
this. He wrote 

‘I for my part, unversed and ill-informed as I was at first with 

regard to history, attacked the papacy, a priori, as they say, that 

is out of the Holy Scriptures. And now it is a wonderful delight 
to me to find that others are doing the same thing a posteriori, 
that is from history—and it gives me the greatest joy and satisfac- 
tion to see, as I do most clearly, that history and Scripture 
entirely coincide in this respect.’* 

It was well said of him that he had been 

“enforced to awake all antiquity and to call former times to his 

succours . . . so that the ancient authors both in divinity and hum- 

anity, which had a long time slept in libraries, began generally 
to be read and resolved.’* 

The protestants were led to reject: completely traditional 
notions concerning the historical role of the church. The idea 
of its having grown steadily in grace and wisdom must be 
abandoned. Far from having increasingly revealed God's truth, 
it had persistently obscured it. To quote a favourite protestant 
metaphor, the gold of the evangelical church had become cank- 
ered down the ages by the dross of papist superstition. Only 
an elect minority had held to the truth ; chosen individuals, 
‘few in comparison of them that be called and come feignedly ’, 
but ‘kept by the mighty hand of God against all natural 


wes in M. V. Hay, A Chain of Error in Scottish History (London, 
um. 2. 

* J.M. Robertson (edit.), The Philosophical Works of Francis Bacon (London, 
1905), p. 54; of. T. D. Kendrick, British Antiquity (London, 1950), p. 115. 
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possibility.’ This was a stupendous challenge! Anda challenge 
that had to be grounded in history as well as in the scriptures, 
Renaissance scholarship provided a further incentive, Its 
interest in ancient texts of all kinds, and its more exact know. 
ledge of languages and manuscripts, had led to acuter standards 
of textual criticism. The application of them to some of the key 
documents on which papal claims were based had already 
resulted in some astounding revelations, the most notable of 
which, of course, was Lorenzo Valla’s exposure of the Donation 
of Constantine. So it was not mere academic interest that 
prompted John Bale to urge 
‘some learned Englishman (as there are now most excellent fresh 
wits) to set forth the English chronicles in their right shape, as 
certain other lands have done afore them, all affections set apart. 
I cannot think a more necessary thing to be laboured to the 
honour of God, beauty of the realm, erudition of the people, and 


commodity of other lands, next the sacred scriptures of the Bible, 
than that work would be.’ 


Like many other reformers, Bale was convinced that most of 
the surviving historical records had been too much coloured by 
the prejudices of the pope’s minions. ‘ For truly in those we 
have ’ he wrote ‘ there yet is vice more advanced than virtue, 
and Romish blasphemy than godliness.’ Yet Bale himself was 
capable of rejecting the findings of Renaissance scholarship in 
favour of the most fantastic and uncritical musings of his own.’ 

The first man in Britain to undertake the rewriting of sacred 
and secular history from a protestant standpoint seems to 
have been William Tyndale. His Practice of Prelates,* published 
by Hans Luft at Marburg in 1530, is of particular interest. In 
this book he tried to prove how the papacy had steadily 
usurped more and more authority, and in so doing had muddied 
the clear stream of Christianity with superstition and idolatry. 
He claimed that the popes had enslaved first the bishops and 
then the emperors, and that having received their kingdom from 
the devil, they had distributed it among their vassals, first 
making use of bishops and priests, then of monks, and lastly 
of those most detestable of ‘ caterpillars ’, ‘ horse-leeches ’, and 


* William Tyndale, Answer to Sir Thomas More's Dialogue in his Works 
(Parker Soc., 1848), iii, 103. 

* John Bale, Selected Works (Parker Soc., 1849), p. 8. 

’ Kendrick, British Antiquity, pp. 69-72. * Tyndale, Works, ii, 240-34. 
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‘drones ’—the friars. In the process they had created their 
own corpus of law and set aside the authority of the scriptures 
by means of false councils. Having then sought to show from 
the English chronicles that the bishops were always in league 
with the popes against temporal authority, Tyndale ended his 
pook with a long and bitter attack on Wolsey, the latest and 
most obnoxious of papal tools. Coverdale, too, told of 

‘great poison poured into the church whereby religion sore 

decayed. For while the ministers of the word laboured more after 

riches than to perform their office and charge, and to edify the 
church, they were pleased with superstitiousness instead of true 
religion. . . . Hereof cometh it that we now have the abomination 
of the pope’s power of pardons, of masses for the dead and the 
quick, of merits, power and intercession of saints in heaven, 
of worshipping their bones on earth, of idols and vain ornaments, 
pomp and pride of the church, of hired singing and praying in the 
temple, and of the whole swarm of idle religious. All which things, 
with other more like fondness, are nothing but new alterations, 
pervertings, and contrary to all old ordinances, having no ground in 

. God’s word, and are clean against God, though many hard-necked 
people are yet in a fury and brawl for such things, and will make all 
the world believe that this their foolishness, alteration, and 
perverting of God’s ordinance is the old faith.’’ 

In the course of the troubled and controversial years of the 
sixteenth century, protestant authors in Britain became 
increasingly interested in the early history of the church in 
their own country. They were particularly anxious to prove that 
there had at one time existed in the island a church maintaining 
apostolic purity, entirely free from papal control and uncon- 
taminated by romanist practices. The two crucial issues there- 
fore seemed to be the origins of Christianity in Britain, and the 
perversion of the church as a result of Augustine of Canterbury’s 
mission. 

A number of hoary medieval traditions concerning the 
first introduction of Christianity into Britain were still current 
in the sixteenth century. Best known and most venerated of 
them was the legend which connected Joseph of Arimathea 
with Glastonbury abbey.* There were other less-known myths 
of the same kind in which St. Paul, St. Peter, St. James, 


' Miles Coverdale, Writings and Translations (Parker Soc., 1844), p. 82. 


* See A. W. Haddan and W. Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Documents 
(Oxford, 1869), i, 22-6. 
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Simon Zelotes, and others, figured.* There was also the test. 
imony of Gildas, which seemed to suggest that the island of 
Britain had been converted during the reign of Tiberius.1° Much 
more reliable was the evidence of Tertullian in his Contr, 
Iudaeos, written about A.D. 208, that Christianity was already 
firmly established among the Britons even in places which were 
inaccessible to the Roman armies. The evidence of the legends, 
of Gildas, and of Tertullian and other early Christian authors, 
was distinctly tenuous, but the protestants had to make the 
fullest use of it because of a dangerously circumstantial, and 
apparently well-documented, catholic case that could be-put 
forward. This claimed that the island had been converted as 
the result of a direct papal mission undertaken by Fagan and 
Damian, two missionaries sent by Pope Eleutherius in response 
to a letter from Lucius, son of Coel, king of the Britons, some 
time during the latter half of the second century. Even 
though Eleutherius did seem to admit in his letter that 
Lucius was the vicar of God in his own country, that did not 
prevent catholic apologists like Harding, Jewel’s antagonist, 
from claiming Eleutherius as the apostle of the British, as 
Augustine of Canterbury was of the English, and thus to declare 
triumphantly that ‘all the faith of the western part of the 
world came only from the bishops of Rome.’!? 

None of the protestant authors seemed disposed to deny 
altogether the validity of the Eleutherius story. All they could 
do was to try to minimize its consequences by emphasizing the 
older tradition of independent apostolic conversion, and by 
crediting to the popes of the second century far less extravagant 
and ungodly pretensions than those of their successors. 
Pilkington, for example, insisted that Eleutherius’s letter showed 
him to have agreed far more with the protestant viewpoint 
than that of their adversaries. 


‘ If true religion was stablished here by this pope (Eleutherius) , 
he wrote bitingly ‘why does this scavenger (Pilkington’s catholic 


® See James Ussher, Britannicarum Ecclesiarum Antiquitates (Dublin, 1639), 
pp. 5-12, for a convenient and scholarly summary of these surmises and 
ypotheses. 
10 Hugh Williams (edit.), De Excidio (Cymmrodorion Record Series, 1899), 
i, 20-2. 
11 The text of a letter su wna written by Eleutherius to Lucius may be 


seen in John Foxe, Acts and Monuments (edit., S. R. Cattley and G. Townsend, 
1837-41), i, 309-10. ™ John Jewel, Works (Parker Soc., 1845-50), i, 279-80. 
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nent) sweep the streets with contrary doctrine to this 
pope and with false lies? These holy bishops of ours honour 
their pope in suffering for him that will never thank them 
and say they would have all to do the same: yet they them- 
selves are the first that teach and do contrary to this pope, and 
many other of the eldest sort, in all such things as please them ; 
and so will correct him rather than follow the ancientest and best 
of them.’** 
The puritan Thomas Cartwright was perhaps more severe 
on the Lucius-Eleutherius episode than any other of the 
sixteenth-century authors.’4 Unlike most of the protestant 
authors, who upheld Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History against 
Polydore Vergil’s ‘popish’ criticisms, Cartwright treated the 
veustissimus liber with marked irreverence. He pointed contemp- 
tuously to the childish errors which might frequently be detected 
whenever Geoffrey was talking of ‘ any matter of ancient time ’, 
and drew attention to the highly suspicious circumstance that 
inno author before Geoffrey was there any mention of the 
archflamins and flamins whom Lucius was supposed to have 
replaced with archbishops and bishops.'* He accused Whitgift 
of having been so eager to uphold the episcopate that he had 
swallowed Geoffrey’s tales uncritically, and actually seemed to 
be siding with Harding rather than Jewel in this particular 
issue.4* Cartwright himself was inclined to dismiss altogether 
the whole story with its dangerous traditions of papal interven- 
tion and a royally-founded episcopate. Following Gildas, he 
believed that the faith had been received in the days of Tiberius, 

‘but that was not publicly nor universally by authority of prince, 

but of some few, and of those how? ‘‘Of some boldly, of some 

soundly.”” and how long? ‘‘ Until the times of Diocletian the 
tyrant ”: which was after Lucius, at least 132 years.’?” 

Following the publication of Gildas’s work by Polydore 
Vergil in 1525, its importance as a unique literary source for 
the state of the church in Britain in the period immediately 
preceding Augustine’s mission was quickly recognised. Despite 
all his unflattering comments on his fellow-countrymen, many 
protestant authors quite fell in love with Gildas. And under- 


™ James Pilkington, Works (Parker Soc., 1842), pp. 514-5. 
4 The Second Replie of Thomas Cartwright agaynst Maister Doctor Whitgifte’s 
Answer (London, 1575), pp. 472-5. 
 Ibid., p. 475. 
 Ibid., p. 472; for Whitgift’s position, see Works (Parker Soc., 1851-3), 
128-30, 1” Cartwright, Second Reply, p. 475. 
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standably ; for here was a fervent early reformer who not only 
inveighed in the grand manner against the shortcomings of 
contemporary religion, but who buttressed all his denuncia- 
tions with an unfailing wealth of scriptural justification, 
Tyndale was greatly taken up with him. He saw in Gildas aq 
God-sent prophet entrusted with the high task of rebuking his 
countrymen for having deserted the scriptures and followed 
the vain imaginings of men. In his famous book, The Obedience 
of a Christian Man (1528), Tyndale depicted Gildas as one of 
those ‘true prophets and preachers’, always sent by God 
‘ before a general plague ’, ‘ to warn the people and give them 
time to repent.’ Like Gildas, he saw in the Saxon invasions 
the awful punishment visited upon the Britons for their betrayal 
of true religion : 


‘Unto the old Britons . . . preached Gildas ; and rebuked them 
of their wickedness, and prophesied both to the spiritual and to 
the laymen also, what vengeance would follow except they repent- 
ed. But they waxed hard-hearted : and God sent his plagues and 
pestilences among them, and sent their enemies in upon them on 
every side, and destroyed them utterly.’!* 


But contention was bitterest concerning the role of Augustine 
of Canterbury in British history. Papalists here had a strong 
case to argue. The earliest and most important authority was 
the Venerable Bede, a witness favourable enough to Rome. 
Augustine was indisputably a papal emissary. He had been 
the first archbishop of Canterbury, and ever since his time the 
English church had shown a becomingly filial and steadfast 
deference to the pope. There was no denying, either, that Pope 
Gregory the Great had given Augustine authority over the 
other bishops in Britain, and if they had rejected his claim to 
dominion over them, within a hundred and fifty years or so 
their successors had been willing enough to submit to the pope. 
As one catholic apologist put it, 

‘ This land being inhabited with Saxons, being Painims, Saint 
Gregory, pope of Rome, about the year of our Lord God 595, sent 
Saint Austin and his company, who by their doctrine and virtuous 
living planted the faith, and so established a true religion in 
England : the which faith and religion ever when the people have 
declined from it, they have felt great calamities as well by the hand 


of God, as by the conquest of the Danes, and after by the Normans, 
and sith the conquest from time to time.’!* 


18 Tyndale, Works, i, 143. 1® Pilkington, Works, p. 515. 
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Latest portent of the retribution they might expect for defection 
from the catholic ranks had been the burning of St. Paul’s in 
1561, which event had impelled the author to utter his warning. 

However, the protestants thought they could find in the 
Augustine story some weak spots at which to hammer away. 
They insisted that Gregory had never had the right to invest 
Augustine with jurisdiction over the Celtic bishops. They 
seized on the archbishop’s own weakness of character, making 
great play with Bede’s story of his reluctance to stand when 
greeting the Celtic representatives. They found further proof 
of his arrogance and cruelty in Geoffrey of Monmouth’s account 
of the massacre of two thousand monks at Bangor Iscoed by 
Ethelred, king of Northumberland, allegedly at Augustine’s 
instigation. Yet all these things were of little account in their 
eyes as compared with the enormity of his wickedness in having 
been the first to introduce papist superstitions into Britain. 
His advent they regarded as the opening of the floodgates to the 
tide of Romish impurities thereafter to flow in unimpeded. 
The most celebrated of anglican apologists wrote that 

‘the faith of Christ had been universally received and perfectly 

rooted in this realm many hundred years before this Augustine 

the monk was born. Indeed he brought in great heaps of strange 
novelties and superstitions, such as candles, candlesticks, banners, 
and holy water, and other like shews, whereof the Church of God 
had no great need. And yet have the same since been increased 
by other new devices, and vanities above measure.’?° 
Foxe likewise impressed. upon ‘ the true and faithful congrega- 
tion of Christ’s universal church ’ that 
‘religion remained in Britain uncorrupt, and the word of Christ 
truly preached, till, about the coming of Augustine and of his 
companions from Rome, many of the same Britain-preachers were 
slain by the Saxons. After that began the christian faith to enter 
and spring among the Saxons, after a certain Romish sort,’ 
though admittedly this was ‘somewhat more tolerable than 
were the times which after followed.’** 

This discussion of the early British church, together with the 
still more absorbing problem of the authenticity of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s History, held a special attraction for Welsh 
scholars. They saw a distinct connection between the two ques- 
tions, since both involved the vindication of the past glory of the 
ancient British race, so long deprived of its rightful sovereignty 


* Jewel, Works, iv, 778. 21 Foxe, Acts and Monuments, i, 516. 
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by Saxon ‘usurpers’. All ardent Welshmen, and especially 
those who were protestants to boot, must be deeply concerned 
in these matters so nearly affecting the honour of their people 
and the truth of their religion. 

In close association with some of the leading Welsh scholars 
was Matthew Parker, archbishop of Canterbury. Parker him. 
self held strong views on the subject of early British history, In 
response to queries posed by Calvin soon after his consecration 
he stoutly affirmed that the English episcopacy derived from 
Joseph of Arimathea and not from the papacy,** and in the 
years that followed, he was deeply interested in securing as 
much evidence as possible for the existence in the early British 
and Saxon churches of practices and beliefs of a protestant 
complexion.** In the course of his enquiries, Parker came into 
touch with Richard Davies and William Salesbury, the two 
most notable protestant.scholars in Wales. The former was 
bishop of St. David’s from 1561 to 1581 and the foremost Welsh 
ecclesiastic of his day, while the latter was probably the greatest 
Renaissance scholar produced in Wales. Both were enthusiastic 
antiquarians sharing Parker’s interest in the history of the early 
church. In letters which passed between them and the arch- 
bishop they kept him informed of the results of their investiga- 
tions. They collaborated in the work of translating the New 
Testament into Welsh for the first time, and it is in Davies's 
‘ Letter to the Welsh Nation ’, which prefaced that translation, 
that the fullest statement of the Welsh protestants’ version of 
early British church history is to be found.* 

In his ‘ Letter’, Davies maintained the usual themes of the 
introduction of Christianity into Britain by Joseph of Arimathea 
and its desecration by Augustine of Canterbury. What gave 
his work its interest was the particular twist he gave to evidence 
which he claimed to have found in an old chronicle. This led him 
to describe how the Welsh had been willing enough to traffic 
with the Saxons while they were still heathens, but so great 


8 G. W. Child, Church and State under the Tudors (London, 1890), p. 204. 

*% See W. W. Greg, ‘ Books and bookmen in the correspondence of Arch 
bishop Parker’, The Library, xvi (1935), 247 ff.; Robin Flower, * William 
Salesbury. Richard Davies, and Archbishop Parker’, National Library of 
Wales Journal, ii (i) (1941), 7-14; and G. Williams, ‘Bishop Sulien, Bishop 
Richard Davies, and Archbishop Parker ’, ibid., v (iii) (1948), 215-9. 

* A translation of the ‘ Letter’ may be found in A. O. Evans, A Memor- 
andum on the Legality of the Welsh Bible (Cardiff, 1925), pp. 83-124. 
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was their abhorrence of the superstitions introduced by 
Augustine that they would have nothing to do with them after 
their conversion. Bent on keeping their own faith undesecrated, 
the Welsh remained rigidly aloof until they were eventually 
forced to accept papist abominations at the point of the sword. 
The chronicle from which Davies got his information has not, 
so far as I know, been identified, but its ultimate source seems 
to be Aldhelm’s letter to Geraint or Gerontius, king of 
Dumnonia.*® 

This markedly nationalist complexion which Davies put on 
the episode may well have arisen from his desire to get rid of 
two of the most serious obstacles to the spread of protestantism 
in Wales. These were the prejudice against it as a new-fangled 
heresy and as an ‘ English’ religion, uncongenial to Wales. 
The first of these objections was certainly not peculiar to Wales. 
English and continental reformers had often to rebut what 
Jewel called the ‘high brag’ of their opponents that ‘all 
antiquity and a continual consent of all ages’ was on their 
side, while protestantism was ‘ but new and yesterday’s work’.** 
Davies, however, felt confident of being able to prove that at 
the apogee of the ancient British kingdom its religion had been 
firmly grounded on the protestant rock of scriptural authority. 
He would not, he told his readers, say a word about the ‘dignity, 
esteem, and worldly fame, of the ancient British’, he would 
merely remind them of ‘ one excellence that out-weighed all 
the others ’—the people’s ‘ undefiled religion, pure Christianity, 
and fruitful edifying faith.’ This most priceless heritage they 
had been forced to relinquish and evil days had come upon their 
posterity. Learning decayed, the scriptures in their own tongue 
were lost, and the proud descendants of Brutus were ground 
beneath the Saxon heel. However, God in his infinite mercy 
had vouchsafed them a new opportunity of embracing, not 
a new-fangled error, but the ancient faith of their nation in 
its golden age. 

Almost as devastating was the blow which Davies’s account 
struck at those who insisted that protestantism was something 
English and alien. He seemed to be turning the tables on them 
completely by showing that Romish religion, far from being in 


“ F. M. Stenton, Anglo-Saxon England (Oxford, 1943), pp. 63-4. 
% Jewel, Works, iii, 84. 
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the national tradition of the Welsh, was something degrading 
imposed upon them by their enemies. He besought his nation to 

‘call to mind its ancient privilege and great honour, which 

sprang from its acceptance of the faith of Christ and the word 

of God, which it had received before all the islands of the world,’ 
This was its. true spiritual patrimony, something in which 
the English had never shared before the Reformation, 
In accepting protestant teaching, therefore, the Welsh were not 
embracing an alien faith but reavailing themselves of their ‘ once 
most glorious heritage’. 

In the seventeenth century, Archbishop Ussher, in addition 
to upholding the protestant view of the history of the church 
in Britain, was at great pains to clear the early Irish church 
from any possible taint of papistry.*” He attributed to Polydore 
Vergil the origin of the idea that the pope enjoyed temporal 
power over Ireland by virtue of a special grant made to him 
at the time of its first conversion. It was a favourite protestant 
innuendo that Polydore, 

“being sent over by the pope into England for the collecting 

of his Peter-pence, undertook the writing of the history of that 


nation ; wherein he forgat not by the way to do the best service 
he could to his lord that had employed him thither.’** 


Ussher would go no further than to admit that St. Patrick had 
a ‘special regard unto the Church of Rome, from whence he 
was sent for the conversion of this island’,?® a regard which 
Ussher concedes he himself would have had in those days. 
‘ But that St. Patrick was of opinion that the Church of Rome 
was sure ever afterward to continue in that good estate, and that 
there was a perpetual privilege annexed unto that see, that it 
should never err in judgment, or that the pope’s sentences were 
always to be held as infallible oracles ; that will I never believe.” 
Nor could he ever believe other than that the ‘ religion professed 
by the ancient bishops, priests, monks, and other Christians in 
this land ’ was for substance the very same with that which was 
in his own day ‘ by public authority maintained therein, against 
the foreign doctrine brought in thither in latter times by the 
bishop of Rome’s followers.’*! 

87 Discourse of the Religion Anciently Professed by the Irish and the British 
(London, 1631). I am indebted to Professor D. B. Quinn for drawing my 
attention to this work. 


28 Tbid., p. 89. *® Ussher, Discourse, pp. 65-6. 80 Tbid., loc. cit. 
51 Jbid., introduction, no pagination. 
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During the seventeenth, eighteenth, and even nineteenth 
centuries, British historians continued to retain the essentials 
ofthe theory of an early protestant church in Britain, although 
better-informed and more critical scholarship pruned it of its 
more palpably mythical accretions. Thus, for example, the 
legends about Joseph of Arimathea were disposed of in the 
‘honest atmosphere of the best seventeenth-century scholar- 
ship.’ Ussher had doubts about their authenticity; he was 
scornful of the Glastonbury traditions which he did not consider 
older than the time of the Normans, and full of late superstition.** 
Sir Henry Spelman voiced more serious criticisms,** Fuller was 
distinctly sceptical,** and Edward Stillingfleet, bishop of 
Worcester, finally disposed of them in 1685.%* Yet although 
demolishing this myth, Stillingfleet himself was no less anxious 
to provide the church in Britain with an apostolic founder than 
his predecessors had been, and this despite the characteristically 
shrewd comments of Fuller on the vanity which impelled 
churches to seek such illustrious origins.*? The proofs which 
Stillingfleet offered on behalf of St. Paul as the founder of the 
British church** seemed so strong that they were accepted by 
protestant historians down to the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

Similarly, though a second-century British king like Lucius, 
ruling in the midst of a Roman province, appeared so improbable 
a figure to thoughtful antiquarians, it was not until well into 
the nineteenth century that he finally disappeared. The diffi- 
culty of finding a consistent chronology which would have en- 
abled him to be fitted into the pontificate of Eleutherius was 
noted by a number of authors from Ussher onwards. There 
was the equally awkward problem of explaining away the 
remarkable phenomenon of his anomalous position with regard 
to the imperial authorities. After the animadversiones of 
Spelman** against the letter supposedly addressed to Lucius 
by Eleutherius, that celebrated document became increasingly 
discredited. Yet, in 1708, Collier could insist that ‘ that there 
was such a Christian king in Britain as Lucius about that time 

" T. D. Kendrick, British Antiquity, p. 112. % Antiquitates, p. 12 


* Concilia, Decreta, Leges, Constitutiones, &c. (1639), p. 11. 
- Thomas Fuller, The Church History of Britain (1655), pp. 6-8. 


* Origines Britannicae (1840 edit.), pp. 6-12. *” Church History, p. 4. 
* Stillingfleet, Origines, pp. 39-49. 89 Concilia, pp. 35-6. 
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is beyond question ’, while rejecting very firmly any suggestion 
that Lucius had heard of the 

‘pope’s supremacy and universal pastorship, that all contro 

was to be determined there in the last resort and that the care of 

all the churches lay particularly upon that bishop’s shoulders, 

At that time of day there was neither practice nor principles 

set on foot to give Lucius any such persuasion.’# 

M. A. Tierney, as late as 1839, in his edition of Dodd’s Church 
History, wrote, ‘Of the precise motives which influenced the 
conduct of Lucius on this occasion, we can know nothing, 
The facts, however, remain undisputed. .. .’#1 

It was very slowly, too, that the prejudice against Augustine 
disappeared. Protestants deplored his pride and were sceptical 
of his miracles. With a characteristic quip, Fuller writes of 
his first miracle, that of leaving his first footprint on a rock as 
in wax: ‘the Romanists will cry shame on our hard hearts, 
if our obdurate belief, more stubborn than the stone, will not 
as pliably receive the impression of this miracle.’ It was a long 
time before protestants completely exonerated him from 
complicity in Ethelred’s massacre of the Welsh monks, though 
Foxe had long since given him the benefit of what slight doubt 
there was.** Though they learnt to pay tribute to his missionary 
work among the Anglo-Saxons, they never quite forgave him 
for bringing in a religion 

‘ spun with a coarser thread though guarded with a finer trimming, 

made luscious to the senses with pleasing ceremonies. .. . We com- 

mend his pains, condemn his pride, allow his life, approve his 
learning, admire his miracles, admit the foundation of his doctrine, 

Jesus Christ; but refuse the hay and stubble he built thereupon.’ 

The deadly threat to church and state which earnest anglicans 
saw in the demands for catholic emancipation at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century gave a new significance in the eyes of 
many to the notion of an early protestant church. It now became 
for them the most telling argument on behalf of maintaining 
the establishment, and one which, if properly used, could be 
fatal to the sophistry of those papists who maintained that theirs 
was after all the true ancient religion of Britain. Nowhere was 
the idea of an early protestant church more fervently proclaimed 


40 Jeremy Collier, Ecclesiastical History (1708), i, 17. 
#1 Quoted by Kendrick, British Antiquity, p. 113. 


48 Church ane p. 53-4. 43 Acts and Monuments, i, 339-40. 
“ Fuller, Church History, p. 68. 
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than in Bishop burgess’ Tracts on the Origin and Independence 
of the Ancient British Church, &c. (1815). Burgess, bishop of 
St. David’s from 1803 to 1825, longed for the ‘ warning voice of 
Apocalypse ’** to impress upon his catholic contemporaries in 
Great Britain and Ireland that the ancient church of Britain 
was a ‘protestant church nine centuries before the days of 
Luther ’,** ‘ protesting against the corruptions of superstition, 
images, and idolatry, refusing all communion with the Church 
of Rome.’*”? Founded, ‘beyond all controversy and doubt ’, by 
St. Paul,** ‘ it was fully established before the Church of Rome ’#* 
and was ‘ publicly professed and protected by a British king ’ 
(Lucius) before the end of the second century.*® It was idle 
for some ‘ Romish writers’ to ‘ pretend that the bishop of 
Rome had a right to obedience from this country, on account 
of Austin having planted Christianity here in his mission from 
the Pope.’5! All the more so when it seemed plain to Burgess, 
following his illustrious predecessor, Richard Davies, that the 
British not only rejected the ‘ authority of Austin’ and the 
‘doctrine and usages of his church ’, but also refused to have 
any communication with the Saxons following their conversion.*? 
Therefore, he asserted triumphantly, 

‘the popery of Britain constitutes the middle ages of the British 

Church. Down to the beginning of the seventh century, there was 

no trace of popery. . . . From that time to the reign of Henry I 

the British Church continued perfectly independent of the Church 

of Rome. From the reign of Henry I to the middle of that of 

a VIII (1115-1530) was the period of her subjection to the 

ope. 
This, he felt, should convince an ‘ unprejudiced mind that 
Popery obtained no establishment in this country but by 
usurpation.’5* 

Time, and the emergence of diametrically different concep- 
tions of history, have softened the sharp edges of difference 
between sixteenth-century reformers and their opponents and 
thrown into relief their underlying similarity. From our point 
of view, the contribution of the protestants to historical 
scholarship does not appear impressively original. As far as 

“ Burgess, Tracts, p. 106. 4¢ Burgess, Tracts, pp. 142-3. 

 Ibid., p. 106 “* Tbid., p. 54. «* Ibid., p. 56. 

 Thid., p. 142 51 Tbid., p. 96. 52 Tbid., p. 103 


® Burgess, Tracts, p. 279. Cf. Henry Soames, The Anglo-Saxon Church 
(1835), pp. 311-2. y : 
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historical method went, they added little that was new. It js 
true that they did much to help in the search for old books 
and manuscripts, and in their preservation. They also gave a 
great stimulus to the scholarly ransacking of ancient author- 
ities for new evidence concerning church history. But this 
avidity for historical material was created at least as much by 
the Renaissance as by the Reformation ; and when it came to 
handling the evidence, there were times when many of the 
protestant historians showed themselves to be too medievally- 
minded to accept the findings of more discriminating Renais- 
sance scholarship, the outstanding example being their jll- 
founded defence of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s work against 
Polydore Vergil’s iconoclasm. 

Nor could the protestants abandon the classical Christian 
conception of human history as part of a mighty cosmic drama, 
in which the creation of .the world and the incarnation of 
Christ were the most significant episodes, and final redemption 
the end to which all history was moving . They emphasized that 
the only authentic revelation of that divine plan, of which 
human history was the unfolding, was to be found in the Bible. 
So it was not surprising that the relations between Jehovah and 
his people revealed in sacred history should have coloured all 
their thinking about secular history, and that their supreme 
concern was to find in it evidence of obedience to God being 
followed by prosperity, and deviation from his paths no less 
surely bringing disaster in its train. Within the framework of 
the Christian viewpoint, therefore, there was room for consider- 
able difference of opinion, in emphasis and in detail if not in 
fundamentals. The protestants’ account of the rise of the papacy, 
for example, was very revealing. They had a shrewd appreciation 
of the work of the great popes, even if they did detest their 
achievements. Unhampered by the need to justify the enlarge- 
ment of papal authority as a revelation of the divine will, they 
had a clearer sight of the human frailty that oftentimes underlay 
it, though of course they went too far in the other direction in 
attributing the whole diabolical phenomenon to the machina- 
tions of the Prince of Darkness. 

They left their mark on British history, too, though many of 
their most cherished opinions have been scattered like chaff 
before the wind of modern scholarship. The Joseph of Arimathea 
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legend and the Eleutherius story have long since been decently 
buried, and few would any longer be found to see in Augustine’s 
quarrel with the Welsh bishops evidence of early protestant 
opposition to papal encroachment. Yet however unhistorically 
they may have viewed the Celtic church in some respects, their 
insistence that its representatives were rightfully proud of their 
own independent religious heritage was of permanent value, for 
indeed they were not mere backwoodsmen rejecting Rome and 
clinging to their own tradition from nothing but ignorance and 
stubborn prejudice. 

Perhaps what strikes the modern reader most forcibly about 
their work is the way in which protestant theology coloured 
protestant history. Without being dishonest, nor even at all 
times uncritical, they were nevertheless able to find in the past 
ample confirmation of opinions they held before they began 
their study of it. Therein lies a supreme danger, some would 
insist the inescapable fate, of all historical investigation. Nor 
does even the emergence of an infinitely superior technique 
for the critical examination of evidence and of a much more 
highly-developed historical consciousness entirely solve the 
problem. It is fascinating and not unsalutary to speculate 
which of our own historical judgments might be dismissed by 
historians of the future as little better than sophisticated forms 
of wish-fulfilment. 

GLANMOR WILLIAMS.54 


“Mr. Glanmor Williams, M.A., is senior lecturer in history at University 
, Swansea, in the University of Wales. 





PARLIAMENT AND FOREIGN POLICY 1689-1714 

The constitutional settlement of 1689 was made by men who 
believed that England possessed a constitution which could, 
and should, be made to work. Thus the Declaration of Rights 
was an essentially conservative document ; it merely stamped 
as illegal certain practices that were held to impede the working 
of the true constitution ; it did not attempt to determine al] 
disputable constitutional points. Nor was there any need that 
it should do so. For the Glorious Revolution had made it 
virtually certain that henceforth constitutional disputes would 
be determined in parliament. This did not mean that the 
house of commons had become, or was thought of as, supreme. 
Parliament consists of king, lords, and commons, and the 
subjects of William III were fully persuaded that both the 
upper house and the king were effective parts of parliament, 
Moreover, if the king was no cipher in parliament, outside 
parliament he was mighty indeed. Executive power vested in 


him, though many royal acts had to be performed in well-’ 


defined ways, and the ministers concerned therein could be 
called to account for breaches of the law. None the less, in 
the language of the time, ‘ government was in the king.’ It 
was William’s job, not only to direct administration, but also 
to formulate and carry out policies. In 1689 strong policies 
were required. When the crown was tendered to William of 
Orange, nobody expected him to be a 101 fainéant. 

In no sphere was William’s activity more pronounced than 
in that of foreign policy.1 It was also very secret. Not until 
the very end of his reign was any of his British ministers 
properly informed, much less effectively consulted. It is 
probable that the provisions of the Grand Alliance of 1689 
were concealed from all of them for several years ; and in fact, 
William, though urged by the emperor to do so, refused to lay 
the agreement before parliament.? In parliament no more was 
divulged than was needed to secure supply, and that was very 
little. The existence, for instance, of a subsidy treaty could 
scarcely be concealed. But William had no desire to encourage 
parliamentary interest in foreign policy. For several years the 


1 I am indebted for some useful references to E. R. Turner, ‘ Parliament 
and Foreign Affairs, 1603-1760’, English Historical Review, xxxiv, 172. _ 

20. Klopp, Der Fall des Hauses Stuart (Vienna, 14 vols. 1875-88) iv, 
491-2 ; vii, 29, 117-18. 
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houses acquiesced in this state of affairs with scarcely a protest.® 
It was quite obvious that the dominating end of William’s 
policy was a reduction of the power of France, upon which he 
had declared war in 1689, after having been asked to do so by 
the commons.‘ The address presented by the lower house, 
one doubtless instigated by the crown, committed it to the 
support of a war that was in any case regarded as necessary. 
William could be trusted to make the best use of his diplomatic 
skill against France. It was certain that he would not make 
peace unless Louis XIV recognised him as king of England and 
thereby recognised the Revolution settlement. Any territorial 
gains that might be made by William’s allies would be welcomed 
in England as weakening her great enemy. Confident, therefore, 
that William’s aims were consonant with English interests, 
the houses paid little attention to foreign policy. 

This made William’s task much easier when peace negotia- 
tions began. The war aims set out in the Grand Alliance could 
not be completely achieved; there was a certain lack of confidence 
and even of good faith between the maritime powers and Austria. 
But, since William had not committed himself in parliament 
to the realisation of the terms of the Grand Alliance, he was 
able to conclude the Peace of Ryswick on the best terms he 
could get—terms satisfactory to English opinion—without the 
nesessity of public explanation or justification.’ The emperor 
was none too pleased at William’s conduct, but failure to 
observe treaties was not so rare as to excite surprise or great 
ill-feeling between sovereigns. 

The peace was popular in England, and William in announcing 
it to parliament took care to remind the houses that the war 
had been begun on their advice.* But he made no attempt to 
secure their support for his next great diplomatic transactions, 
the Partition Treaties. Convinced of the desirability of his policy 
and relying on the undoubted treaty-making power of the 
crown, he ignored signs of a change in opinion. For this change 
there were many causes. Knowledge of European affairs 
increased rapidly in William’s reign, especially after the press 

* See Commons Journals, 10, 16, and 22 November 1692. 

‘ Commons Journals, 24 April 1689. 

* The best account of the negotiations is G. Koch, Die F riedensbestrebungen 


Wilhelms ITI. (Tubingen and Leipzig, 1903). 
* Lords Journals, 3 December 1697. 
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had become free in 1695, and increasing knowledge stimulated 
a desire for a measure of parliamentary control over foreign 
policy. Moreover, what was known of William’s designs was 
not liked. Though the first Partition Treaty was not published, 
something of its nature was guessed. The second, when 
published by Louis XIV soon after its conclusion, aroused 
great indignation ; firstly, because its terms were unpopular in 
that they assigned Naples and Sicily to the Dauphin, and it 
was assumed that the possession of these lands by a Bourbon 
would enable the French navy to cut off England’s trade with 
the Levant as well as with Italy itself ;’ secondly, because 
parliament had not been consulted, although the treaty had 
been signed during a session.* There was a case of sorts for the 
claim. One of the functions of the houses was to give the king 
advice. The treaty might have involved England in war, and it 
could be argued that such a commitment should not have been 
made without the knowledge of parliament. But more important 
than the constitutional merits of this view was the fact that 
it was held by the majority of politically conscious Englishmen. 
If the house of commons, which reflected their opinions, 
chose to assert its right to intervene, that right could not easily 
be denied. Nothing could prevent either house from giving the 
king advice on any subject. For the king to have told them to 
leave a particular subject alone would have been foolish and 
futile. In fact, new constitutional practices had to be devised, 
to meet a new problem. 

William, therefore, was confronted with an extraordinarily 
difficult situation, when Louis, in defiance of the last Partition 
Treaty, accepted the will of Charles II. Louis’s decision was 
at first popular with the mass of English opinion, which was 
thereby fortified in its aversion to William’s policy. Even later, 
when opinion began to turn against France, there was a tendency 
to argue that the treaty had been the cause of the will. For, 
though the will bequeathed all Charles’s dominions to Louis's 
second grandson, Philip, it was argued that Philip would soon 
become a good Spaniard and, therefore, anti-French. Even 
when it began to be apparent that Philip would be controlled 


? For English economic interests see H. Koenigsberger, ‘English Merchants 
in Naples and Sicily in the Seventeenth Century’, English Historical Review, 
Ixii, 304. * Klopp, op. cit. viii, 93, 94, 232, 475, 481. 
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by his grandfather, criticism of the treaty did not at once abate. 
The treaty, it was now contended, had infuriated Charles and 
his advisers, who were determined to maintain the indivisibility 
of the Spanish empire, and had convinced them that the most 
likely way to do so was to bequeath it to a Bourbon who would 
be supported by the might of France instead of to a Habsburg 
—the Archduke Charles—who, but for the treaty, would have 
been designated by Charles II as his heir.® 

William, in fact, was blamed for the creation of a French 
threat to English security. William, on his part, wanted to 
construct a new Grand Alliance that would be strong enough to 
force Louis to make the concessions which he regarded as 
indispensable for the security alike of the Dutch Republic and 
of England ; but to enter into such an alliance without pledges 
of support from the houses was impossible. William’s plans 
were pretty certain to lead to war, and he could not commit 
England to war without an assurance that supplies would be 
voted. When, however, parliament met in February 1701, the 
commons were both inclined to peace and profoundly suspicious 
of the king. Most of the ministers shared these dispositions, 
for William had recently made ministerial changes in a desire to 
conciliate opinion.'® Hence the king was deprived of the normal 
means of influencing the houses. One resource yet remained 
to him. He could still communicate with them, not only by 
speeches from the throne, but also by written messages. To 
these the houses were in practice compelled to reply by addresses. 
William, then, could compel them to express their agreement 
or disagreement with such suggestions as he put to them. 
Moreover, the royal messages to, and the addresses of, the 
commons were published forthwith in the Votes which were 
published daily during a session.11 Hence there was a method 


* The fullest discussion of the making of the will is that of Prince Adalbert 
of Bavaria, Das Ende der Habsburger in Spanien (Munich, 1929). 

10 My account of the session of 1701 is mainly based upon the following : 
the transcript of Bonet’s despatches in the British Museum, Add. MSS. 
30,000 E ; the transcript of Tallard’s despatches in the Record Office, P.R.O. 
Transcripts, 3.187-8; the transcripts of the news-letters of L’Hermitage, Add. 
MSS. 17,677W.W.; Klopp, op. cit., ix. The relevant passages of William’s letters 
to Heinsius at the time are of the highest importance; see Archives de la Maison 
@ Orange Nassau, 3rd series, vol. iii. William’s letters are in Dutch. English 
sources other than the Journals are not very helpful, but some interesting 
details may be found in the letters of the third earl of Shaftesbury printed 
in Letters of Locke, Sidney and Shaftesbury, edit. T. Forster, 1847. 

4 There is an incomplete file of the Votes in the British Museum. 
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of bringing the pressure of outside opinion to bear on the com. 
mons and William utilized it to the full. At the same time a 
vigorous press campaign, partly inspired by the king, was carried 
out in favour of a strong foreign policy. In May came the Kentish 
Petition and the Legion Letter, manifestations of an attempt 
to overawe the commons by the pressure of extra-parliamentary 
opinion. !* 

The former was a petition signed by the J.P.’s, grand jury, 
and a number of freeholders assembled at Maidstone quarter 
sessions. It glorified William’s kingly virtues and urged the 
commons to trust him and turn their loyal addresses into bills 
of supply, in order that the king might be able to aid his allies, 
the Dutch, before it was too late. The language of the petition 
can only be described as insolent, for the commons were 
plainly accused of neglecting their duty. Naturally the house 
was indignant, and all the more so because similar petitions 
were rumoured to be coming up from other counties. The 
five gentlemen who presented the petition were forthwith 
committed to gaol by the commons, in order that their fate 
might act as a deterrent to other would-be petitioners. There 
were, indeed, no more petitions, but, less than a week later, 
the Speaker received a document which from its signature, 
‘our name is legion, and we are many ’, became known as the 
Legion Letter or Legion Memorial.!* This maintained the 
doctrine that M.P.s were delegates, not representatives, 
criticised sharply many acts of the house, and urged them in no 
uncertain terms to support the king’s foreign policy. The 
Legion Letter was particularly alarming because there were 
rumours that the London mob was about to make demonstra- 
tions in support of the same views. Whatever the truth of 
those rumours, the attitude of the house changed abruptly. 
Some of William’s sharpest critics thought it expedient to 
retire into the country for a while. Others agreed, after 
negotiations between the king and certain Tory leaders, to act 
in substantial conformity with William’s wishes. 

Though the commons were thus ultimately convinced that 
the country would turn against them if they did not change 


12 Commons Journals 8 and 14 May 1701; Defoe, History of the Kentish 
Petition, to be used with caution ; see also J. R. Sutherland, Defoe. 

18 It was printed at the time and has often been reprinted. It is now most 
accessible in W. Cobbett, Parliamentary History, v, 1252. 
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their attitude, yet what had most weight with them was, not 
fear of their fellow-countrymen, but fear of Louis XIV, whose 
conduct proved to be William’s strongest argument. The 
commons may have been slow witted ; they were not unpatriotic. 
Moreover, they too, had gained a victory. William had been 
compelled to acknowledge their right to be informed on matters 
of foreign policy. Both houses had censured the manner in 
which the Partition Treaties had been concluded. In condemn- 
ing this there had been general agreement ; only the attempt to 
exploit the affair in order to ruin the Whig leaders had divided 
the commons and set the upper house against the lower. 

The session of 1701 settled three things ; that the houses 
could not be ignored in the conduct of foreign policy ; that 
they were incapable of formulating a foreign policy ; and that 
the methods then used by William to influence them were 
wilikely to be used again. In investigating past policy the 
commons had been highly successful ; they had forced the king 
to lay before them copies of treaties and other relevant docu- 
ments and they had expressed their own views thereupon in 
no uncertain terms. On the other hand, they had shown 
themselves utterly incapable of giving the king any advice 
about future policy on their own initiative. Indeed, how could 
an assembly of over 500 have done so? All that they had done 
had been to support the king’s policy as it had been gradually 
disclosed. But William had continually been hampered by 
lack of co-operation from his ministers, and his attempts to 
mobilise opinion against the commons, effective as they had 
been, had been replete with potential danger to himself. 

A very different course was adopted in future. Henceforth 
the speech from the throne always contained a statement on 
foreign policy,.so framed as to induce the houses to express 
their concurrence with the views of the government in their 
subsequent addresses. Ministers, too, made it their business to 
expound policy to the houses and to seek to mould parliamentary 
opinion. Treaties were frequently laid before the houses. Thus 
English foreign policy became to some extent a policy declared 
in parliament and sanctioned by the houses. Obviously a 
policy with parliamentary backing could be more effective 
than a merely royal policy that might be wrecked at any 
moment by parliamentary intervention. At the same time the 
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prerogative was in practice weakened. Since ministers would 
be unlikely to advocate a policy that the houses were likely 
to condemn, parliamentary opinion became a factor in the 
forming of policy and one that made the government’s task 
much more difficult. It is doubtful if any legislative assembly 
has ever been told the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
about foreign affairs. Complete candour was certainly not the 
custom between 1701 and the death of Queen Anne. Parliament 
was told the minimum that seemed expedient and a false impres- 
sion was often deliberately conveyed. In that there was nothing 
surprising. It was none the less a remarkable development 
that so much information was available to, and so much 
influence exercised by, the houses, especially by the commons, 
It must be remembered that M.P.s were not dependent upon 
what the government chose to tell them. Newspapers and 
books during the reign of Anne contained a good deal of 
information. 

The development of regular parliamentary influence on 
foreign policy was a fact of some constitutional importance. 
But that development had certain curious and unfortunate 
concomitants. During the first years of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, English peace aims steadily expanded. The terms 
of the Grand Alliance of 1701 represented no more than the 
minimum on which the Allies could agree and the maximum 
for which parliamentary support could forthwith be obtained. 
William III seems from the first to have contemplated the 
winning of greater advantages.14 By 1703 English opinion 
was prepared for greater commitments. Queen Anne in the 
speech from the throne on 9 November 1703, referred to ‘ our 
alliance lately made with the King of Portugal for recovering 
the monarchy of Spain from the House of Bourbon and restoring 
it to the House of Austria’. Both houses forthwith expressed 
their approval of the alliance in their addresses. In subsequent 
years the queen repeatedly mentioned the new peace aim and 
the houses repeatedly expressed their concurrence.’® But the 


4 The best accounts of these projects, to which English historians have 
paid little attention, are those of A. F. Pribram, Osterreichische Staatsvertrage, 
England, (Innsbruck, 1907), i, 236-40, and H. von Srbik, Osterreichische 
Straatsvertrage, Niederlande, (Vienna, 1912) i, 356 seq. 

18 Lords Journals, 9 and 11 Nov., 1703 ; 27 and 31 Oct., 1705 ; 6 Nov., 1707; 
18 and 19 Nov., 1708 ; 27 and 28 Nov., 1710. Commons Journals, 11 Nov., 1703; 
3 Nov., 1705 ; 11 Nov., 1707. 
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houses did not always confine themselves to giving such 
assurances as the ministers desired. The joint address of 
December 1707, seems to have been the result of a compromise 
after a heated debate in the lords on the conduct of the war. 
It not only expressed the view that no peace could be safe or 
honourable, that left Spain, the West Indies, or any part of 
the Spanish monarchy in the hands of a Bourbon, but also, 
much to the annoyance of Marlborough and Godolphin, 
censured the emperor and the empire for the inadequacy of 
their war effort.*® 
Queen Anne’s ministers, however, did not confine themselves 
to invoking parliamentary support, when such support was 
indispensable ; they also provoked parliamentary intervention 
in order to strengthen their hand in dealing with England’s 
allies. In March 1709, that is, in the middle of a session, the 
houses, at the instigation of the ministers, presented a joint 
address asking the queen to ensure in any peace treaty that 
Louis XIV recognise her as queen and promise to respect the 
Protestant succession, that the Pretender be removed from 
France, and that the fortifications and harbour of Dunkirk be 
demolished.'? Strengthened by this address, the ministers 
could far more easily insist that England’s allies concur in 
demanding the insertion of these terms in any peace treaty. 
Thus, when late in 1710 Anne and her new ministers decided 
that peace must be made even at the price of receding from 
some of the terms demanded in 1709 and 1710, they were 
confronted with a problem very different from that which had 
faced William III in similar circumstances. William had been 
bound only by a secret treaty. Anne and the houses had 
repeatedly and publicly committed themselves to the achieve- 
ment of certain aims. It was not easy for the new house of 
commons, chosen in 1710, eager for peace as it was, to repudiate 
a policy sanctioned by previous parliaments. The difficulty 
was illustrated by Swift, who, writing in The Examiner, which 
was known to be a government paper, went out of his way to 
* Lords Journals, 19 and 22 Dec., 1707; G. M. Trevelyan, England under 
Anne, ii, 324-5 ; W. Coxe, Life of Marlborough (edit. of 1818), ii, 376-9 ; 
. Graham (edit.), Letters of Joseph Addison, pp. 83 seq; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Egmont MSS., ii, 219-21. 


"A. Boyer Annals of Queen Anne, vii, 315-17; R. Geikie and 
I, A. Montgomery, The Dutch Barrier (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 101-2. 
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refer to the address of December 1707, as having been obtained 
deliberately and wrongfully by the then ministers in order to 
commit the country to a criminally foolish policy. He came, 
indeed, very near to saying that the houses should not have 
been asked to express their views on war aims.1® 

Opinion, however, in and out of parliament had to be won 
over to the new policy, and could be won over only by being 
duped, granted that much of it wanted to be duped.’* There 
must be some justification of England’s breach of faith, and 
one could easily be found. England’s allies had already been 
blamed for their slackness. Now, their deficiencies could be 
assigned as the reason for England’s change of policy. An 
active press campaign in which The Examiner was prominent 
prepared the ground.*® Such tactics naturally provoked 
reprisals. The emperor, the Dutch, and the elector of Hanover 
all tried, though rather ineffectively, to encourage anti-peace 
propaganda in England. The knowledge that they were doing 
so only served to annoy many patriotic Englishmen.** 

The commons were ready enough to be convinced by govern- 
ment propaganda. The lords, however, stood out for the old 
policy and in December 1711, inserted in the address of thanks 
for the queen’s speech a clause saying that no peace could be 
safe or honourable that left Spain or the Indies in the possession 
of a Bourbon,** though twenty of the lords protested that it 
was unconstitutional for the upper house to tender advice on 
such a subject without a request from the queen.* The effect 
of this address is attested by the prompt counter-measures it 
called forth. It was not enough that the queen should create a 

18 The Examiner, 26 April 1711. The Letter to the Examiner, which was 
published in August 1710, though anonymous, was from the first t 
to have been written by St. John. It made The Examiner’s political affili 
quite plain. 

18 The best account of the negotiations and the proceedings in 
Parliament relating thereto is O. Weber, Der Friede von Utrecht (Gotha, 1891). 

*® Peace propaganda is analysed in A. Boyer’s monthly Political State of 
Great Britain and much more tersely, in W. Kennett, The Wisdom of Looking 
Bachward, 1715, 

*! This subject still needs investigation, but see Weber, pp. 137-8, 150-51; 
F, Salomon, Geschichte des letzten Ministeriums Kénigin Annas (Gotha, 1894) 
pp. 124 seq; A. Boyer, Quadriennium Annae Postremum (a revised edition of 

Political State from January 1711 to July 1714, published in 1718-19), 
579, 661 seq, 678; iii, 72-4. 
* Lords Journals, 8 Dec., 1711, 
* See S. E, T. Rogers, Protests of the Lords (Oxford, 1875), i, 206-7. 
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batch of peers. The peace policy had to be justified by the action 
of the commons. The lower house asked to see the Barrier 
Treaty of 1709 and duly condemned it in the strongest terms ; 
this condemnation they followed up by presenting to the 
queen a representation, on the composition of which Swift 
was privately consulted, that virtually amounted to a denuncia- 
tion of the emperor and the Dutch republic, and at the same 
time made it plain that the commons would be satisfied with 
a peace that roughly corresponded to the terms outlined in 
the Grand Alliance, provided it gave England certain exclusive 
advantages in the trade with the Spanish colonies.** Thus the 
ministers were pretty certain that parliament would approve of 
the terms of the Utrecht settlement, when they were laid 
before the houses. 

This success, however, had far-reaching consequences. 
England had not only played her allies false ; she had also 
insulted them, and insults are harder to digest than injuries. 
Moreover, one of those allies was the elector of Hanover, who 
was to be Anne’s successor. His position during the peace 
negotiations had been no‘easy one. He was too sensible to 
intervene openly in English politics while Anne lived, but, as 
elector of Hanover, he openly opposed the Utrecht settlement, 
which he had every right to do. Relations between England and 
Hanover naturally became cool. Some Englishmen thought 
and said that Anne’s ministers were hostile to the Protestant 
succession. The elector quietly drew his own conclusions, and, 
when he came to the throne, naturally gave his confidence to 
those upon whose loyalty he thought he could depend, among 
whom he did not number the peace-makers. But George I 
and his ministers made no attempt to deprive parliament of 
its newly acquired influence upon foreign policy. That was 
destined to continue and so were the problems that went with it. 

M. A. THomson.* 


“ Commons Journals, 25 and 29 Jan., and 11, 13, 18, 22, and 26 Feb., and 
ayy 1712; Journal to Stella (edit. Williams, Oxford, 1948), ii, 493, 494, 

» Seq. ; 

* Professor M. A. Thomson, M.A., D.Phil., is professor of modern history 
in the University of Liverpool. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN THE APPLICATION OF ay 
ENVIRONMENTAL STUDY TO THE TEACHING of 
HISTORY 

Visitors to the Historical Association conference at Bristol 
in 1948 and to recent exhibitions of history teaching 
method at Leeds and Sheffield Institutes of Education were 
able to inspect specimens of surveys of Warwickshire villages, 
produced as individual projects by the boys of John Gulson 
Selective Secondary School, Coventry. This school previous 
to 1942 served as a miniature bilateral school, for since 1933 
a central advanced course of four years was offered to selected 
boys, supplementary to the ordinary senior school. In 1940 the 
school buildings were destroyed by enemy action, and on their 
restoration in 1942 the school became entirely selective. In 
1944 a five-year course leading to the General Certificate of 
Education was introduced and since then a grammar school 
curriculum has been followed. At the completion of their course 
the central advanced boys were given a local education authority 
certificate, graded on the results of their examinations. As part 
of the course each boy produced in his final year individual 
work in the form of essays on a topic of his own choice from the 
subjects in the curriculum. The marks obtained for these essays 
helped towards the final certificate. In history the boy chose a 
subject of interest to himself and developed his theme in his own 
way. In 1946 it was decided to introduce a form of project and 
environmental study instead of the essay. 

As history master in the school I had noticed among the 
boys a love of the countryside which expressed itself in long 
cycle rides, in tracking, in scouting and in membership of the 
Youth Hostels Association. The boys in their essays had shown 
a keenness for map-drawing, sketching and the collection of 
pictures for the illustration of their theme. My idea was to 
provide the boys with a medium with an historical background in 
which their individual talents could be used and which would, 
at the same time, direct their powers of observation and their 
inquisitiveness towards an interest in local history and geog- 
raphy. I thought that a local survey combined a leisure pursuit 
with an educational activity and that in making a survey of 
a parish or a neighbourhood the boy would seek knowledge in 
his leisure hours. I believed that the boy with sketching 
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ability would find pleasure in illustrating his survey ; that the 
photographer would use his camera to effect ; that the naturalist 
would look for specimens in the area ; that the boy keen on 
history would delve more deeply into the story of the locality. 

By bringing the boys into contact with a small village com- 
munity, possibly one with which they were familiar, I hoped to 
foster the desire to discover for themselves how it had developed 
and how a study of its history would explain this. To this 
end a questionnaire was prepared to direct the boys’ enquiries 
into the history of the neighbourhood. This questionnaire was 
so wide that each boy would find some part of it to his liking. 
It was thought that in making the survey the boys would see 
the individuality of their village and that by their enquiry 
they would discover the part played by the community in the 
life of the nation in the past and the present and what part it 
is likely to play in the future. 

From 1947-49 the central advanced boys were given the 
questionnaire at the beginning of their final year and were 
allowed six months to prepare and present their effort. As 
difficulties occurred and as queries arose they were discussed 
in class. It was in this way that interest was stirred in the 
organization of English local government. In 1949 in adapting 
the scheme to the grammar school curriculum, the school history 
syllabus was revised. During the first three years a course of 
world history, based on Mr. E. H. Dance’s scheme, was intro- 
duced, whilst in the fourth year particular emphasis on social 
and economic history and on the local history of Coventry was 
to be taken. The village survey was used to give practical 
expression to the year’s work. In the transition the survey was 
set as a holiday task to be presented on the return to school in 
September. The results of this were very satisfactory. Some boys 
surveyed parishes where they had spent their holidays, such as 
St. Columb Minor in Cornwall, Whiteley in Surrey, and Sleights 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire. Entire freedom was given in 
the lay-out of the surveys and in the manner in which the 
questionnaire was answered. The aim of the questionnaire was 
to direct the enquiry and compel the boys to sort out and 
arrange their information. 

A group of boys was allowed to survey one parish and to 
work together, but each boy had to present his own written 
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effort. As we did not wish groups of boys to ‘ invade ’ villages, 
in practice we limited these groups to four and permitted each 
boy in the group to specialize in one section of the survey and 
to pass on his information to his associates. Some delightful 
surveys were compiled by boys from information gleaned in the 
villages when accompanied by their fathers. On one occasion a 
boy asked a baker’s roundsman to help him with part of the 
survey. To his surprise the baker offered to help him! Some boys 
were quick to locate the village historian and gather from him 
his story; some sought the easier method of referring to pam- 
phlets in the village church and paraphrasing the information 
obtained; others read various county books on Warwickshire 
from Sir William Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire to 
Arthur Mee’s Warwickshire. Guide books and directories were 
scanned for their information and the reference rooms of the 
Coventry city libraries used to seek out information. So the 
boys became familiar with research. While the academically 
minded boys produced the best surveys, all boys found interest 
in the project and were enthusiastic to choose their parish and 
start their enquiry. It was noticed that boys termed ‘mentally 
lazy’ often, when left to their own devices, produced surveys 
worthy of mention. 

The survey was not allowed to monopolize the history lessons, 
but merely became part of them. Wherever possible the survey 
was helped by the discussion of such topics as :— 
Warwickshire in the Domesday survey. 

. Life under the manorial system. 

. The plan of a medieval manor house. 

. The parish church in history. 

. The enclosure awards since the Black Death. 

. Population changes through the ages. 

. The use of local materials in English domestic architecture. 

. The Parish Chest—the Elizabethan Poor Law. 

. The turnpikes and the road improvements of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. 

10. The development of transport after the Industrial 

Revolution. 

The boys were encouraged to keep good notebooks and to 

illustrate the topics of their history lessons by sketch, picture, 
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graph, chart, plan and time-line. This helped the organization 
and illustration of their surveys. The understanding of small- 
gale and large-scale maps was necessary, so the lin., 6in.. and 
95in, to the mile Ordnance Survey maps were introduced to 
the boys. The reading of these maps was explained and the 
symbols shown. The parish church was used for setting the 
maps. Methods of enlargement of mapped areas were explained, 
and were used by the boys in the illustration of their particular 
village. This was particularly necessary in showing how the land 
in the area was utilized. Particular emphasis was laid on the 
siting of antiquities, such as castles and tumuli. 

The school epidiascope helped to show the relationship 
between a photograph and a map of the village, for which use 
was made of The Anatomy of the Village by Thomas Sharpe, 
published by Penguin Books. Well planned villages, as well 
as quaint and beautiful hamlets, were screened, and examples of 
villages on the various subsoils shown. The school film-strip 
projector enabled film-strips on the development of agriculture 
and architecture to be discussed with the boys. A sound 
projector was kindly loaned to us in order to let the film A 
Medieval Village show the open-field sytsem at Laxton near 
Newark at work. This led to an arrangement being made with 
the vicar and pindar at Laxton to receive a group of boys to 
see the open fields for themselves. School journeys thus played 
their part in the project. The journey to Laxton was made by 
coach from Coventry with the boys on the look for ‘ridge and 
furrow’. We visited the minster at Southwell with its decorated 
chapter house and viewed the house of correction at Burgage 
Green. On another occasion a group of boys visited St. Albans to 
see the abbey and the Roman excavations at Verulamium. We 
took the opportunity to visit Berkhamsted castle and the North- 
amptonshire village of Aynho with its stone buildings. Lichfield 
was the scene of another educational journey. Here the boys saw 
the council offices of the rural district council in the old grammar 
school. They toured the cathedral and the city, the interesting 
features of which are well plaqued for the visitor. At the Public 
Record Office in Chancery Lane, the Domesday Book was seen 
by another group of boys and the work of this institution was 
explained to them by one of the assistant-keepers. In Warwick- 
shire, visits were made to Kenilworth, Warwick and Stratford to 
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view the castles, great houses such as Charlecote Park ang 
Stoneleigh Abbey, and the timber-framed houses of Shakespeare. 
land. 

The value of such a project in familiarizing the boys with 
research has been mentioned. Dr. Johnson defined knowledges 
knowing a subject ourselves or knowing where we can find 
information upon it. To show the boys where to turn for informa. 
tion the staff of the Coventry city libraries came to our help. 
Groups of boys visited the libraries to see for themselves the 
method of cataloguing and to learn how to use an index to 
locate information in the reference room. Good use was there- 
fore made of the Coventry and Warwickshire collection in the 
city library. 

Is this type of environmental study worthwhile? There is 
first the sense of achievement in that the boy has compiled his 
own guide book from his own discoveries. Secondly, in making 
the survey all the subjects in the curriculum are used and 
correlated. The boy with an aptitude for art sketched his 
illustrations, while the craftsman bound his survey efficiently. 
The boy with a special interest in agriculture described the 
local farms and the livestock. The student of architecture had 
scope in the manor house, the hall, the almshouses, the cottages 
and the village church. The lover of nature collected his speci- 
mens of plant-life and the bird-watcher made notes on the bird- 
life of the neighbourhood, whilst the practically-minded boy 
found his interest in the railways and motor transport of the 
area, in the type of tractor and machinery used on its farms, orin 
the means by which water and light were obtained or sewage 
disposed of. Thirdly, the boys were encouraged to read the 
local newspapers for happenings in the village of their choice, 
and particularly for pictures to use as illustrations. Fourthly, a 
keenness for local history was shown by the desire to locate the 
meanings of the place name, the field names, farm names and 
street names and to discover their origin. Enquiry into the 
past was encouraged by the search for the Domesday and 
manorial records, whilst by his visits to the village and by his 
research in libraries the boy was able to relate the real thing 
with the written word. 

It was stressed that the method of approach to the villages 
had to be polite and mannerly. If a visit to the village church 
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were planned, it was advisable to make an arrangement with 
the incumbent by letter informing him of the purpose, rather 
than buttonholing him after a church service, or calling on him 
during lunch. Thus the boys were encouraged to set about their 
task in a business-like manner. In their surveys the boys 
introduced their villages by means of a preface. This was an 
important part of their effort, for in it the boy stated why he 
had chosen the particular parish. He mentioned the pleasure 
or difficulties he had in making the survey. He gave thanks to 
those who had helped him and mentioned his sources of informa- 
tion. From the prefaces we discovered that the boys preferred 
visiting the village for information to the reading of books. We 
found how the villagers had helped to make the survey a 
success and how grateful the boys were for their assistance. 

When the survey was completed, the boys had the satisfaction 
that what they had done was their own. We hoped that they 
had learnt to take an interest in the ordinary things of life, 
that they had talked to people about their work, that they had 
seen for themselves what was good and what needed improve- 
ment and that, in future, they would look with understanding 
at the English countryside. It has often been said that projects 
of this type are an end in themselves, and that they are too 
local and do not help the larger trends of history. Are they then 
worth doing? The help they give in widening the knowledge 
of history and geography and in stirring interest in these subjects 
has been mentioned. Further it is believed that they help develop 
a sense of citizenship in youth, and we hope that the parish 
survey set in the form of a questionnaire will foster an interest 
in the life of the community and its government, and so play 
its part in helping to produce the good citizen of tomorrow. 

In conclusion, let the boy about. to survey a village or a 
locality and the compiler of a questionnaire take the advice 
Richard Henry Horne gave to the ploughman, ‘ Bear in mind, 
your labour is for future hours.’ 

J. E. SHort. 
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SURVEY OF A VILLAGE OR A PARISH 


Suggestions for the preparation of a guide book of a village, 
Prepare a guide book, giving a description of a village of your 
choice. Choose a village which is interesting, with a character 
of its own, and one that appeals to you. It will be of great help 
to you if you choose one accessible to your home and one with 
which you are well acquainted. 
Prepare your own cover and on it have an illustration of what 
to you is the most interesting building in the village or the 
most striking view. 
Decide on one style of writing, printing and sketches. Adda 
key and a direction sign to every map you draw and keep a 
uniform method of colouring, e.g., on large scale maps colour :— 

Houses in brown. 

Factories in red. 

Shops in yellow. 

Public Services in black. 
Mark clearly the different types of roads. 
Keep the pages of your book the same size and allow ample 
border. 
Remember your survey has to be read, so make your binding 
loose, but strong. 
Notice how the church dominates most views of the village. 
Watch the local papers for news of events happening in the 
village, especially for pictures. 
Remember also your survey must show how the people earn 
their living ; how they use the land. 
If any important historical event happened in or near the 
village, it should be described. 
It is important to write a preface, stating why you decided 
on this particular village. Make sure you give credit to all 
who helped you in your task, and mention any books of reference 
you have used. 


1. NAME OF VILLAGE 


(a) Distance from Coventry. 
(b) Direction from Coventry. 
(c) How connected with Coventry by bus or train. 
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2. 


(d) Sketch map showing the position of the village in rela- 
tion to the first-class roads, railways, canals, rivers and 
to Coventry. 

(e) Why did the village grow in this particular place ? 

(f) What does its name mean ? 

(g) What is its height above sea level ? 

(h) Is the surrounding land hilly, marshy or forested ? 

THE GEOLOGY OF THE SITE. 

(a) Is the sub-soil limestone, sandstone or clay ? 

(b) Notice the surface soil. 

Gravels for water supply. 

Heavy clays—former forest lands feeding animals, sup- 
plies of fuel. 

Medium soils—old three field system. 

Look for ‘ ridge and furrow ’. 

Light soils—heath and pasture. 


. TYPE OF VILLAGE. 


(a) Is it a roadside, riverside or cross-road village ? 
(b) Is it squared or long in shape ? 
(c) Is there a village green, and, if so what is its shape ? 
(d) What is the population of the village ? 
(e) What was the population in 1801 ? 
(f) What are the chief surnames ? 
(g) Is there a village pump or well ? If so, sketch it. 
(h) Where is the village spring ? 
(j) Look at the village inns. 
(i) How did they get their names ? 

(ii) Draw their signs. 

(iii) Do they provide meals as well as drink ? 

(iv) Was there a coaching inn in the village ? 


. THE Farms. 


Make a sketch showing how the farms surround the village. 
Notice the names of the farms. 

If there is a mill farm, try to discover what power was used 
in olden days : windmill, watermill, treadmill. 


. THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 


Make a special feature of the parish church. 

Draw a plan showing the nave, chancel and tower. 
What styles of architecture can you find ? 

Look at the porch, lych gates, old chests. 
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How far back do the church records date ? 
Who is the vicar? If you ask him politely and at the Tight 
time he will be pleased to help you. 
He may tell you the name of the earliest child baptised, the 
earliest death recorded. 
He may inform you of the position of :— 
(a) The glebe lands. 
(b) The tithe barn. 
. VILLAGE BUILDINGS. 
(a) The Cottages. 
Sketch one that pleases you and try to obtain its plan. 
Describe the materials used in the building of them. 
Look especially for thatched and timber framed 
cottages. 
Enquire for the oldest and newest houses in the village 
and compare :— 
(i) their plan. 
(ii) their elevation. 
(iii) the materials used. 
Old timber-framed cottages were built on a ‘cruck’ 
framework: is there such a cottage in the locality ? 
(b) The Hall, especially if there is a Hall Farm. 
(i) When was it built ? 
(ii) What style of architecture is used ? 
(iii) What special features can you see ? 
(c) The Manor House, especially if there is a Manor Farm. 
(i) When was it erected ? 
(ii) Has it been extended ? 
(iii) Who is the present lord of the manor ? 
(iv) What is its plan ? 
(v) Has it been fortified ? 
(vi) Material used. 
(d) The Rectory. 
(i) What is the date of its construction ? 
(ii) What material is used ? 
(iii) Who is the present vicar ? 
(e) The Almshouses. 
(i) When were they erected ? 
(ii) Who provided the cost of their erection ? 
(iii) What style of architecture is used ? 
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(iv) What material is used ? 
(v) Try and obtain a plan, showing their convenience 
for old people. 

(f) The Tithe Barn, usually a large barn near the rectory or 
possibly the oldest barn in a ‘Church Farm’ or a 
‘Glebe Farm’. Many of these have been turned into 
houses. 

(g) The Shopping Centre. 

(i) Draw a plan of it and state what facilities the 
shops provide. 
(ii) Is there a market cross in the village ? 
7. THE HisTORY OF THE VILLAGE. 

Study an Ordnance Survey map of the district and look 

especially for evidence of :— 

(a) A Castle. 

If so, when and by whom was it built ? 
How is it used now ? 
Have any famous men lived in it ? 

(b) A Castle Mound. 

If so, try to discover when the castle was destroyed. 
Have any attempts at excavation been made ? 

(c) The ruins of a monastery. 
What buildings were made from its materials ? 
What type of monastery was it ? 

(d) A tumulus. 
Has it ever been excavated ? 

(e) Any stone circles or prehistoric megaliths. 

Note the Rollrights with their King Stone in South 
Warwickshire. 
(f) Common Land. 
When was it granted ? 
8, THE RECORDS OF THE VILLAGE. 

(a) Is it mentioned in the Domesday Book ? 

If so, discover the entry and copy it into your survey. 

(b) Can you discover the story of the manor and its lords? 

(c) What fairs are held during the year ? 

(d) What old customs still survive in the village ? 

9, EpucaTIoN. 
(a) What schools are there in the village ? 
(b) Draw a plan of the oldest school in the village. 






























































































































10. 


11. 


12. 


(c) When was it erected ? 
(d) Who provided the money for its erection ? 
(e) How many children attend this school ? 


LEISURE. 


(a) What clubs and youth centres are there in the village? 
(b) Is there a Women’s Institute in the village ? 

(c) Is there a local picture house ? 

If not, where is the nearest ? 

(d) Is there a Men’s Club ? 

(e) Is there a Memorial Hall for dances, meetings or 


(f) How does the village provide for the entertainment of 


THE GOVERNMENT OF THE VILLAGE. 
(a) In what area for electing a member of parliament is 


(b) Who is the member of parliament ? 

(c) Is the village under a rural district council or an urban 
district council ? 

(d) Who collects the refuse ? 

(e) From where are gas and electricity obtained ? 

(f) Who mends the roads ? 

(g) To whom are the rates paid ? 

(h) What sort of sewage disposal is there ? 

(j) Where is the nearest police court ? 

(k) Where is the house of the nearest doctor ? 

(1) Where is the nearest hospital ? 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

(a) Describe the post office. 

Notice the delivery and collection of letters and find 
out the times when these are done. 

(b) Is there a large tree, used for village notices, as at 


( 
( 


concerts ? 


old people ? 


the village ? 


Berkswell ? 


The village meeting was usually held under a tree of 
this type, called ‘a moot tree ’. 

(c) Notice the policeman’s house. 

What notices are to be read there ? 

d) What notices are in the church porch ? 

e) What telephones kiosks are in the locality ? 
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13. TRANSPORT. 

(a) Where is the nearest railway station ? 

(b) On what line does it stand ? 

(c) How many trains stop there ? 

(d) Find particulars of the local bus services. 

(e) Is there an A.A. or R.A.C. box in the area ? 

(f) Is there a garage for breakdown repairs in the vicinity ? 
14, THE WEALTH OF THE VILLAGE. 

(1) Land Utilization. 

(a) Notice the fields and how they are used. 
What crops are grown ? 

(b) Draw a sketch map showing how the land is used. 
Use colours for ploughed land and pasture land, 
grains and roots. 

(c) What breeds of cattle are found in the district ? 

(d) Take one farm and sketch the positions of its 
buildings. 

Find :— 
Its acreage : number of men employed ; mechanical 
aids such as tractors used ; number of stock cattle ; 
number of dairy cattle; number of pigs and 
poultry ; where the milk is sold ; how the market 
gardening produce is disposed of. 

(2) The Industrial Development of the Village. 

(a) What rural crafts are still carried on :-— 
wheelwright, thatcher, hedger, blacksmith ? 

(b) What factories (if any) are near ? 

(c) Look out for quarries or mines. 

Stone—building. 
Sand—to where it is despatched and for what 
purpose, 
Coal—types and uses—whether domestic or indus- 
trial. 
15. WHAT HISTORICAL EVENTS (IF ANY) HAPPENED IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD ? 


16, Look up a Book of Quotations and try to discover a quotation 
which illustrates what you have done. 


J. E. SHort. 
(with geographical suggestions by Mr. J. H. Coox.) 
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Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. Fifth Series, vol. i. Londog: 
Royal Historical Society. 1951. iii + 164 pp. Subs. : 


To give an adequate appraisal of the various studies printed in this volume 
would require an extent of knowledge and a degree of skill that the Present 
reviewer certainly does not possess. What he can do is to point out that it 
abundantly furnishes that rarest of commodities, intellectual pleasure, Most 
of the studies appeal not merely to specialists, but to all who have a serious 
interest in history. They do so because their writers have a keen appreciation 
of the wider implications of their several topics. Anybody who wants to know 
the kind of questions that English historians are now asking and the ways in 
which they are trying to answer them would do well to begin his enquiry by 
reading this volume. For instance, all who are interested in the history of 
historiography or in constitutional developments, can enjoy Mr. Wallace. 
Hadrill’s discussion of the writings of Gregory of Tours or Professor Plucknett’s 
comments on the impeachments of 1376. 

The modern studies also offer much and suggest one comment of a general 
nature. If it is not strange that Professor Quinn, who has drawn upon sources 
largely unused by British historians, should be able to write profitably on 
‘Spanish Reactions to Elizabethan Colonial Enterprises’, it is noteworthy 
that interpretations at once new and sagacious should be given by three writers 
on themes often discussed: by Professor Pares on ‘ George III and the 
Politicians’; by Mr. Gash on ‘ Peel and the Party System’; and by Mr, 
Kitson Clark on ‘ The Electorate and the Repeal of the Corn Laws’. Analyses 
such as these, at once subtle and lucid, are none too common. They certainly 
serve to show that the study of modern political history is very much alive 
today. Professor Pares’s contribution will perhaps attract most attention; 
for he challenges some of the views that Professor Namier has made wide- 
spread. To discuss that challenge adequately would require much space. Here 
there is room only for one comment, the making of which is merely a minor 
criticism of a masterly piece of work. Granted that the power of the crown 
declined during the reign of George II, is not that decline due to the fact that 
on more than one occasion George II appeared to his British subjects to be 
sacrificing the interests of Britain to those of Hanover? No British Parliament 
would stand that. Whatever George III’s faults may have been, he never 
incurred such an imputation and consequently could count on the general 
disposition to support the king’s ministers and their measures, when not 
particularly unpopular, which was one of the political facts of the eighteenth 
century. 

Finally, a reviewer who has long been a devoted admirer of Trollope cannot 
help remarking that many of that novelist’s descriptions of mid-nineteenth- 
century political life are confirmed by the detailed researches of Mr. Kitson 
Clark. Trollope the writer has for some time been given his due ; Trollope 
the historian still awaits proper recognition. M. A. THOMSON 


Map of Monastic Britain (North Sheet) and (South Sheet). Chessington: 
Ordnance Survey. 1951. Scale, 1: 625,000: letterpress, 29 pp., 31 pp. 
7s. 6d. per sheet. 

The modern technique of printing an under map in faint colouring and an 
over map with the monasteries, contemporary towns and villages in black ink 
has been notably successful in producing these two valuable maps. It enables 
a vast amount of information to be conveyed without visual confusion. What 
stands out are the medieval cities and monasteries: but the under map is @ 
contour map, so-that the monastery is seen, as it were, in its own countryside 
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and by its own river: and not only that, but as adjacent to the modern 
towns, canals and even railways. In short, a medieval map has been over- 

‘nted on a modern map. There is, in addition, a larger scale map of the 
religious houses of London inset. As the two sheets are arbitrarily divided 
along @ line from Ravenglass (SW. Cumberland) via Richmond to Ravenscar 
(N. Yorkshire), to avoid inconvenience the combined gazetteer to both sheets 
is printed with each. 

The houses of the different orders are indicated by a complex system of 
symbols, so that by reference back from the symbol on the map to the symbol 
list and explanation it can be ascertained whether the house were Benedictine, 
that of Canons Regular, of friars, of a military order, a hospital, or one of the 
many varieties of these types of order. Not only that, but the symbol conveys 
whether the house existed till c. 1500, was dissolved before 1500, or was an 
alien priory, dissolved in the fifteenth century or earlier. The boundaries of 
the medieval dioceses, of the medieval deaneries (on the North sheet only), and 
even of ‘peculiar’ jurisdictions are indicated by a specific system of dotted 
lines, A great deal of information is packed into the two maps and acknowledg- 
ment is made in the two prefaces to the scholars who have put their learning 
at the service of the Ordnance office. 

The introductory pages give a short and valuable survey of the rising and 
falling number of religious houses, and of the nature, rise, introduction into 
England or Scotland, and decline of the different orders. It illustrates what 
has been elsewhere emphasized of late, that the number of religious houses 
fluctuated and that many disappeared long before the dissolution. The map 
therefore, which prints them all as co-existent (so far as printing their name 
goes: their symbol will indicate roughly the period of their disappearance), 
isnota map of monastic Britain as it ever existed : some houses had disappeared 
long before others were founded. It is not, for instance, a map of monastic 
Britain at the time of the dissolution: or of any century between 1066 and 
1540 (in the North sheet, 1587), the time limits covered in the two sheets. It is 
a reference map, from which the nature and site of any religious house, 
hospital, etc., can be ascertained. Ideally, as the introduction to the South 
sheet states, it would have been better to have a series of maps, one perhaps 
for each century ; but then again, how convenient it is to be able to find the 
monastery in which you are interested in one map only! M. DEANESLY. 


Crown, Community and Parliament in the Later Middle Ages: Studies in 
English Constitutional History. By GAILLARD LapsLry (edit. HELEN 
M. Cam and GrEorFREY BARRACLOUGH) [Studies in Medieval History 
(edit. G. BarractouGn), vol. vi] Oxford: Blackwell. 1951. xiii + 
420 pp. 25s. 


Hitherto the novel and welcome Studies in Medieval History have included 
only translations of important works by German scholars; but here the 
editors have assembled the best of Lapsley’s historical articles, written for the 
English Historical Review, the Cambridge Historical Journal and the American 
Historical Review. Lapsley’s only book, the classic study of The County 
Palatine of Durham, appeared fifty years ago; and as the articles were not 
only written much later, but also differed completely from the book in scope 
and character, ranging over large fields of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century 
English constitutional history, this new volume performs a real service, not 
only to Lapsley’s memory, but also to all who study and teach medieval 
English history. It presents in one coherent, consistent book the essential 
Lapsley, whose teaching powerfully shaped the development of medieval 
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English constitutional studies, not merely at Cambridge, but throughout 
England and America. Both as an original investigator and as an interpreter 
and synthesizer, Lapsley was a major force in the advance of our kn 

and understanding of the growth of parliament in the first 250 years of it, 
complex life, and the gathering of these nine essays into a single volume wij 
make many readers realize as never before how much our current teaching 
owes to his sustained and systematic interpretation. 

The book very properly begins with that remarkable tour de force which 
Lapsley first printed in 1936 in the Cambridge Historical Journal, ‘Some 
Recent Advance in English Constitutional History before 1485’ (omitting 
the sections on the church and the towns as outside the scope of this book, 
and also as taking Lapsley away from his own ground). Here he did for 
English constitutional history the invaluable kind of service which French and 
German historians regularly undertake in their respective fields—a systematic 
survey of the principal books and articles published over a wide range of years 
in a large but well-defined sector of history, with a critical assessment of the 
contribution made by each item to the general theme, and an estimate of the 
direction in which the consensus of scholarly opinion is moving. Even after 
fifteen years this essay, though now partly out-dated, is a most helpful guide, 
and moreover Lapsley contrived successfully to set his bibliographical com- 
mentary into a firmly-outlined statement of his own general ideas on medieval 
constitutional history, valuable in itself and as a framework for the specialized 
articles which follow. After the closely-argued but not wholly convincing 
paper on ‘ John de Warenne and the Quo Warranto Proceedings in 1279’, 
and the rather too lengthy essay on the ‘ Buzones ’, which squeezes from the 
scraps of evidence the utmost meaning they contain, we come to the core of 
the book, the five long essays, printed between 1915 and 1941 in nine substantial 
instalments in the English Historical Review, on parliament in the fourteenth 
century. Arranged in chronological order, they almost provide a continuous 
history of parliament in this vital period of its growth, for although each 
studies separately a crisis in parliament's history—the Statute of York (1322), 
the crisis of 1341, the deposition of Richard II and the accession of Henry IV— 
Lapsley’s discussion ranges forward and backward over the whole century, 
and further. To read these articles consecutively is to realize that, by his 
close argument, his ability to wring his evidence dry of the last drop of its 
content, and his gift of lucid, orderly expression, Lapsley, more than any 
other recent writer, shaped our current ideas of the development of parliament 
in the fourteenth century. The book ends with an early paper (1900), re- 
printed from the American Historical Review, on ‘ The Problem of the North’, 
a by-product of his Durham studies, ranging widely over the successive phases 
of a medieval problem which was not solved finally until Henry VIII established 
the Council of the North. Altogether, this book admirably and usefully 
preserves the work and memory of a distinguished historian and an influential 
teacher. 

R. F. TREHARNE. 


The Turbulent London of Richard II, By RutH Birp. London: Longmans. 
1949. xxiv + 156 pp. (map). 18s. 

‘The first and last impression’, begins Miss Bird’s concluding chapter, 
‘that a detailed study of London under Richard II gives is of an exceeding 
complexity of interests, personal and corporate’. It is the purpose of her 
book to throw more light on some of the threads running through the story 
of this very critical period in the history of medieval London rather than to 
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ive a full picture of the city at this time. Like her thesis on Civic Factions in 
London and Their Relation to Political Parties, 1376-99, on which her book is 
pased, it is predominantly a study of political and institutional changes. 
There is no description of the economic background of London's life, and the 
account of political developments suffers seriously at times from the author’s 
avoidance of any detailed discussion of economic problems and rivalries that 
underlay many of the London conflicts. Thus the important question of the 
attitude of the various London groups to the Middleburgh wool-staple is 
disposed of in a meagre footnote. The book can be read profitably only in the 
light of the existing literature on medieval London. For a specialist there is 
much that is valuable and suggestive. Miss Bird is the first to have attempted, 
with the help of much unpublished material, a really detailed analysis of the 
composition of the contending factions of John of Northampton and of the 
governing oligarchy which he was trying to weaken. Her account dispels any 
jdea that the conflict was purely between the victuallers and the non-victualling 
crafts led by Northampton. Northampton, relying chiefly on the support 
of citizens of moderate means, was attacking a group of important merchants 
drawn together by a common interest in wholesale trade in every kind of 
commodity and in money-lending to the crown. This governing group had no 
lasting affiliation either to the king or to any of the magnate factions trying to 
control the kingdom, and was consistent only in its aims of avoiding the 
suspension of London’s liberties, maintaining their government of the city 
and protecting their economic interests. They were willing to bow before any 
party that happened to dominate the royal government, to abandon any 
member of their group who had incurred royal or baronial enmity and to endure 
for a time inconvenient changes in London’s constitution if they could avoid 
at this price royal control over the city. Many of the incidents studied by 
Miss Bird throw valuable light on the general atmosphere of the reign of 
Richard II and illustrate the effects of the lack of strong governance and con- 
sistent royal policy, giving scope in London, as in the kingdom at large, to 
irresponsible intrigues and violent feuds. The author’s somewhat narrow 
approach and her at times excessive cautiousness in discussing her conclusions 
are regrettable, but this is a good piece of medieval research that represents 
a solid addition to the available body of evidence, There is a brief but 
illuminating introduction by the late Professor J. Tait. E. B. FRYDE. 


Studies in Leicestershive Agrarian History. Edited by W. G. Hoskins. 
Leicester : Leicestershire Archaeological Society. 1949. 186 pp. (illus., 
maps). 10s. 6d. 

This publication follows the plan of a joint approach by several authors to 
the elucidation of information upon the same subject, in this case Leicestershire 
agrarian history. Five economic historians have contributed papers, one of 
them, Mr. W. G. Hoskins, acting as editor. Starting with the structure of a 
manor which formed part of the original endowment of Merton College, 
Oxford, in the thirteenth century, the essays proceed chronologically on related 
subjects up to the end of the nineteenth century, and they throw new light on 
agrarian history which has an interest extending far beyond the county to 
which they relate. Leicestershire has been known for a long time as a grassland 
county, associated with some of the most famous of the eighteenth-century 
livestock improvers, with meat production on its fine pastures, and, of course, 
the home of Stilton cheese. It has been known also, to historians, as a county 
in which the inclosure of the open arable fields began early and had gone far, 
long before the time of parliamentary inclosure. Most of these essays bear 
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witness to a continuous tendency, under both voluntary and parliamen 
inclosure, for pastoral farming to take the place of arable cultivation, ag sooq 
as landlords and farmers could escape from the communal control of agri- 
cultural practice under strip farming and the three-field system. 

In the first essay, ‘ Kibworth Harcourt: a Merton College Manor in the 
Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries ’, Mr. R. H. Hilton discusses the changes 
in the occupation of land as the policy of the college, which was to buy up the 
small manors and bring about the absorption of the whole village into the 
college manor, was developed. Demesne farming was abandoned, and the 
college put itself in the position entirely of a rent-receiver. With this increase 
in the circulation of land, successful farmers were able to add still further to 
their holdings. In the next paper, Dr. L. A. Parker writes on ‘ The Agrarian 
Revolution at Cotesbach, 1501-1612 ’. He traces step by step the processes by 
which a London merchant, having purchased the manor, set to work to increase 
the value of his property, by turning the traditional arable farming system in 
open fields into a system of large inclosures for pastoral farming. A source of 
information upon local agrarian history hitherto hardly tapped, the glebe 
terriers, has been used by Mr. M. W. Beresford in his paper, ‘ Glebe Terriers 
and Open-Field Leicestershire’, as a basis for the study of Leicestershire 
inclosure in the seventeenth century. Mr. Hoskins estimates that some forty 
per cent of the county had been inclosed by the end of this period, and the 
change from mixed arable husbandry to pastoral farming, already noted, is 
shown by Mr. Beresford to have continued unabated. Mr. Hoskins himself 
has used ‘ The Leicestershire Crop Returns of 1801 ’ for information on land 
utilization in the county. These returns were made by the parochial clergy 
for every parish in the county, and there are constant comments by them 
upon the dwindling acreage of arable farming. In Leicestershire nearly all the 
open field had gone by this date. The concluding essay is contributed by 
Mr. G. E. Fussell, under the title, ‘ Four Centuries of Leicestershire Farming’. 
In this he gives a consecutive history right up to the beginning of the First 
World War, fully documented by references to the contemporary agricultural 
literature which he knows so well. Mr. Hoskins has made no attempt to 
correlate any of the essays, leaving each author to speak for himself, in the 
hope that their work will stimulate further attempts to fill some of the larger 
gaps remaining in Leicestershire agrarian history. C. S. ORwIN. 


George III, Lord North, and the People, 1779-1780. By H. BuTTErFigLp. 
London: Bell. 1949. ix + 407 pp. 30s. 


This study has many of the characteristics often associated with a doctoral 
dissertation ; it surveys at length certain aspects of a very short period; it 
assembles a mass of detail, much of it hard to find and useful to know; it 
ignores significant earlier parallels. Nobody can read it without learning a 
great deal ; every reader will have to determine without much assistance from 
Professor Butterfield the significance of what he has learned. To take one 
example, Professor Butterfield has a great deal to say about ‘ extra- 
parliamentary ’ political activity in this period, a subject on which little has 
been written in modern times. The information collected by Professor 
Butterfield is very welcome. But ‘ extra-parliamentary ’ political activity was 
by no means a new phenomenon. It is very natural to ask how far the events 
and ideas stressed by Professor Butterfield resemble or differ from those 
associated with similar manifestations between the Glorious Revolution and 
1779. An answer, however, will not be found in this book. Nor does Professor 
Butterfield shed much light on the constitutional position of George Ill, 
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about which, indeed, he seems to have some difficulty in making up his mind. 
The fact surely is that George III, like his predecessors, was expected to have 
opinions on matters of importance and to seek to secure the support of his 
ministers and of the houses of parliament for those opinions. George’s policy 
towards America may have been foolish, but he could not but have one, and 
itso happened that the one he had commanded a very wide degree of support 
in England. Many of those who did not like it condemned it loudly and made 
the most uncourtly remarks about the king. That again was in accordance with 
the customs of the age. The politically-minded Englishman of the eighteenth 
century seldom made any great effort to control his tongue. 

Two other topics to which Professor Butterfield gives a fair amount of 
space are naval operations and events in Ireland. About the former he is not 
very convincing, and seems to be scarcely aware of the nature and magnitude 
ofthe problems involved. The British navy was not wholly impotent nor were 
the French and Spanish navies exempt from some of the defects that afflicted 
our own. The Irish question in the eighteenth century is certainly worth 
studying, but a study that begins in 1779 and ends in 1780 can at best be only 
one act of a long drama, a drama, too, that has a very different plot from that 
of contemporary ‘ extra-parliamentary ’ activity in England. 

Mark A. THOMSON, 


The Last Invasion of Britain. By COMMANDER E. H. Stuart Jones. Cardiff: 
University of Wales Press. 1950. xiv + 324 pp. (illus., maps). 21s. 

On 22 February 1797, four small warships landed an elderly American and 
some 1,200 very secondline French troops, unopposed, near Fishguard. They 
made no attempt to advance inland from the position they first occupied. 
Discipline quickly collapsed and, forty hours later, they surrendered un- 
conditionally to the local fencibles and militia. There was no fighting. 
Here, in fifty-four words, is the essential story. The incident is admittedly 
curious, and picturesque. But it is only an incident—on the vast canvas of the 
Revolutionary War a detail so trifling that the question inevitably arises, 
‘Isit worth 246 pages of text. with 55 more of notes, appendices, bibliographies, 
etc. ?’ 

The answer is probably ‘ No’, if it be considered in terms of military, naval, 
or even national history : but probably ‘ Yes’, if judged as an exercise in local 
history. As such it may claim its own importance, even fascination. Only a 
Pembrokeshire man, perhaps, can fully assess that: yet a mere ‘ foreigner’ 
can—and in this case does—find real interest in this close-up of eighteenth- 
century gentry and peasants, in castle and cottage, their way of life, and their 
reactions to so unusual an adventure. How the Home Guard of the day stood 
the test of the real thing is of rather wider import. The author is nothing 
if not thorough. Here is something essentially definitive, if that word ever 
has any meaning. Redundancies there may be, and perhaps irrelevancies : 
but there can be ‘few if any omissions. And is anything discoverable left to 
be discovered ? Such thoroughness has a merit all its own. 

The enemy’s motives for the attempt are fully discussed. Originally, it was 
clearly part of a larger scheme—a diversionary move to aid Hoche’s Irish plans, 
accompanied by another diversion, similar both in scope and in the dubious 
_ Quality of its personnel, aimed at Newcastle. The problem is, why did its 
designers persist in it after both its fellows had failed ? Even Commander 
Stuart Jones cannot altogether answer this. Poor information and wishful 
thinking, perhaps, persuaded them (utterly wrongly) that the Welsh peasantry 
would rise and support it. Or can it possibly be that the men they sent were 
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such patent rascals (when not actually gaolbirds) that their wish to be rid of 
them was really the main reason for sending them ? 
One feature alone of the affair has survived in the national, as Opposed to the 
local, memory—the magnificent story that the invaders surrendered because 
they mistook the cloaks of the Welsh women who came to see the fun for the 
red coats of the British Army. Here again the author produces all the evidence 
we are ever likely to have, and concludes that there is some truth in it, 
perhaps the red cloaks were seen only after Tate had capitulated. What 
undoubtedly is established by the all-but contemporary letters discovered by 
him is how soon after the event the full version was current: how very 
quickly, in fact, a really good story can grow in the telling. 
MicHagt Lewis, 







































Jacob Burckhardi : eine Biographie. By WERNER Kakci. Basel: Benno 
Schwabe. Bd. i, Frithe Jugend und Baslerisches Erbe, 1947, xx + 582 pp. 
(illus.), Sw. Frs. 36; Bd. ii, Das Evlebnis der geschichtlichen Wet, 1950, 
xxiii + 586 pp. (illus.), Sw. Frs. 29. 


Jacob Burckhardt: Briefe. Edited by Max BurckHARDT. Basel: Benno 
Schwabe. Bd. i, 376 pp. (illus.), 1949; Bd. ii, 328 pp. (illus.), 1952; 
Sw. Frs. 18.00 each. 

The first two volumes of. Professor Kaegi’s monumental biography of 
Burckhardt lead up to Burckhardt’s departure for Italy in 1846. The third 
volume is planned to cover the period during which the historian wrote the Age 
of Constantine the Great, the Cicerone and the Civilization of the Renaissance. 
The author makes ample use of the unpublished materials preserved in the 
Burckhardt Archives at Basle and gives an account which for fullness and 
detail surpasses all previous works on Burckhardt. 

The first volume is devoted to Burckhardt’s ancestors and to his youth; 
of particular interest is the chapter on his father, the Antistes of Basle; the 
atmosphere of a moderate ecclesiastical conservatism and Christian humanism 
in which Burckhardt grew up, was an essential element in his development. 
The following chapters deal with his school years, his teachers, and his first 
historical and archzological researches ; the last chapters with his university 
studies at Basle. The decision to abandon theology for the humanities was a 
turning-point in Burckhardt’s life ; he said, later on, in 1844: ‘ I have broken 
with the Church for ever ’ (ii, p. 294). The second volume comprises the years 
which Burckhardt spent as a student in Berlin and Bonn, his journey to France 
and his work as university teacher and journalist at Basle until 1846. The 
years in Germany, which had so great an influence on the young historian, 
occupy a large part of this volume. The author, in dealing with Burckhardt’s 
teachers in Berlin and Bonn, emphasizes his debt to Ranke : he‘ was more than 
is sometimes admitted, Ranke’s pupil’ (p. 73). In Germany Burckhardt also 
came into contact with the political currents preceding the 1848 revolution ; 
but with all his enthusiasm for German liberty, he maintained rather a con- 
servative-liberal attitude—‘ I had the courage to be conservative ’, he said in 
1841 (p. 103)—although he seems to have toyed with more radical views to- 
wards the end of his German period. Altogether, his enthusiasm for Germany, 
which so dominated these years of his life, had its limitations ; German 
national unity he conceived, with a significant accent on the value of particu- 
larism, in a cultural rather than political sense ; and as the author points out, 
the prevailing of the concept of political unity deeply affected his feelings 
about Germany (p. 160). i 
His journey to Paris in 1843 brought Burckhardt into contact with @ 
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different atmosphere and seems to have increased his presentiments of coming 
catastrophes. It was these presentiments which, in a different context, were 
largely responsible, two years later, for his decision to abandon public life. 
The political events in Switzerland in 1844—5 not only strengthened his con- 
servatism and his distrust of the masses and of radicalism ; they also led him 
to give up his position as an editor of the Basler Zeitung and to leave his 
country. But his voluntary exile from Basle and his journey to Rome in 1846 
were, in an even wider sense, another turning-point in his life. Before ‘ general 
barbarism ’ sets in, he writes in 1846, he intends to devote himself entirely to 
the past and its culture (pp. 582-3). 

The detailed discussions of Burckhardt’s early writings, including his 
lectures and even his lecture notes, as well as his correspondence, throw much 
light on the development of his studies and of his ideas on history. Written 
with vast knowledge and erudition, these two volumes are also of considerable 
interest to the student of Swiss and German history. The reader may at times 
feel that the breadth and detail of the narrative are carried beyond what is 
indispensable for a biography; but, as the author explains in the preface 
to the second volume, it was also one of his purposes to bring the rich materials 
of the Burckhardt Archives to the knowledge of the public. Thus he had the 
difficult task of combining the work of an editor with that of a biographer. 

In addition to this work, which will undoubtedly be the standard biography 
of Burckhardt, there is in progress the first complete edition, incorporating 
much published material, of Burckhardt’s letters. The first two volumes cover 
the years from 1818 to 1846 and thus correspond chronologically to the first 
volumes of Kaegi’s biography. It is gratifying that the publication of the 
two works should coincide in this way. Burckhardt was one of the great letter- 
writers of the nineteenth century, and these volumes contain much that is 
revealing, not only for his personal development, but also for the intellectual 
and political atmosphere of Switzerland and Germany before 1848. The letters 
on art and history, some of them of outstanding significance, add to the 
picture of Burckhardt’s views on these subjects to be derived from his works. 
At the same time, this correspondence is also a monument of Burckhardt’s 
humanist cult of friendship. The letters are followed by copious notes, con- 
taining literary and historical as well as bibliographical information. 

N. RUBINSTEIN. 


The Life of Joseph Chamberlain : vol. iv, 1901-1903. By JuLIAN AMERY, 
London: Macmillan. 1951. xvi + 533 pp. (illus., map). 30s. 

George Wyndham : A Study in Toryism. By Joun Biccs-Davison. London : 
Hodder & Stoughton. 1951. ix + 246 pp. (frontis.). 18s. 

It was originally planned by the Chamberlain family that Mr. L. S. Amery 
should write the life of Joseph Chamberlain under the general supervision of 
Lord Milner. The first world war prevented them from beginning the vast 
labour of such a work, and in the course of the following twenty years 
Mr. J. L. Garvin produced three large volumes which carried the story of 
Chamberlain's life to 1900. In 1946 he had to give up the work, although he 
had collected most of the materials for the fourth volume covering the peak of 
Chamberlain's career. The task of actually writing this volume fell to Julian 
Amery. Although he lacks the contemporary understanding of a Garvin and 
the intimate personal acquaintance of his father with the hero of the book, 
Mr, Amery more than compensates for these deficiencies by his meticulous 
scholarship, his shrewdness of analysis, and his admirably lucid style. For 
these reasons the book not only makes enthralling reading, but is an important 
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contribution to our knowledge and understanding of English politics at the 
beginning of the present century. 

Its themes are mainly two: the settlement in South Africa during the 
critical six months between the Treaty of Vereeniging (May 1902) ang 
Chamberlain’s journey to South Africa in November; and the diplomatic 
revolution which came from the failure of Chamberlain’s bid for a German 
alliance in the early summer of 1901 and the move towards an entenje with 
France during 1902. These two themes occupy the bulk of the volume, and 
are of the greatest general interest. But there are other chapters on what ig 
called ‘the personal side’, including Chamberlain’s work in founding 
Birmingham University, his varied achievements as colonial secretary, and the 
origins of ‘ tariff reform ’. 

In handling his two major themes, Mr. Amery has been at pains to paint 
in enough of the background to make his story clear, whilst keeping his subject 
in clear focus and preserving the dramatic qualities of the story. The 
itself has an epic quality : the impact of Chamberlain’s character and policy 
on great events, and at the same time the remorseless trend of events which 
brought Balfour to power and made Chamberlain’s position in the Conservative 
party, without which he was impotent, eventually untenable. In his handling 
of the settlement in South Africa, Chamberlain was seen at his best : the broad 
conception and the masterly (and at times masterful) conduct of the negotia- 
tions, in which firmness was combined with generosity. Although he was 
somewhat naive in his approaches to Germany, and the breach between him- 
self and Biilow had momentous consequences, he was quick to draw the right 
conclusion and to switch his attentions to the development of an entente with 
France. Mr. Amery claims that the German records show plainly that ‘ he was 
the initiator of the French alliance project ’, and that his views were consulted 
by Lansdowne at every step in his delicate negotiations with France. 

It was because he viewed colonial and foreign policy on the grand scale, and 
in their inter-relations, that Chamberlain’s role in British policy during these 
years was so immense. But the whole orientation of his mind made hima 
restive colleague of the Conservatives, and it was the Education Act of 1902 
which forced him to rely on alliance with them. As Mr. Amery puts it, 
‘ Balfour, acting in the interests of the Establishment, introduced a measure 
which otherwise ran counter to all his political opinions. Chamberlain, who 
represented the rising spirit of ‘‘ State Socialism ’’ more than any other states- 
man of his day, was compelled to resist it by a sectarian interest, with which 
he no longer sympathised.’ The death of Liberal Unionism left him without 
an independent following in the country, and ‘ for better or for worse he was 
now a Conservative.’ But the policy of ‘ tariff reform’ which he adopted in 
1903 wrecked any such alliance: and the stage was set for the dénouement, 
which is to follow in the promised fifth volume. 

Mr. Biggs-Davison’s ‘ study in Toryism ’ deals with much the same period 
in English history, and the Toryism of George Wyndham was precisely the 
sort of Toryism with which the Unitarian Radical of Birmingham found so 
little in common. Chesterton described him as‘ the last of the English knights’, 
and as his present biographer depicts him ‘ he had the attributes and accom- 
plishments of the English country gentleman, like his father before him’. 
A member of one of the traditional ruling families of England, brought up 
in elegant country-houses and at Eton and Sandhurst, he entered political life 
first as ‘Mr. Balfour’s devil in Ireland’, and then in 1889 as Conservative 
member (elected unopposed) for Dover. He was won over to tariff reform by 
Chamberlain, and regarded it as ‘the utterly logical extension of Unionist 
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inciples ’, on the grounds that it would give the state the means to provide 
for the welfare of the people. But this traditionalist Toryism of the country 
gentry—it was characteristic that he was a friend of Belloc and Chesterton— 
was of different stuff from the radical socialism of Birmingham : as different 
as was the Churchman from the Unitarian. Chamberlain came to politics as 
his natural métier, Wyndham as to public duties which naturally attached to 
privilege. They manifest the opposite extremes of Toryism which Balfour had 
to try to reconcile half a century ago: since then, both have merged into the 
more variegated patch-work which is modern Conservatism. 

Mr. Biggs-Davison writes with a certain open partiality and a rhetorical 
flamboyancy which does not always go well with serious biographical assess- 
ment, though at times it matches well his present subject. The book would 
have gained from more careful explanation of the course of contemporary 
events, and from more careful writing in general. He sees no real weaknesses 
in Wyndham, and his book verges on the hero-worshipping type of popular 
biography. Davip THOMSON. 


Outer Mongolia and its International Position. By GERARD M. FRITERS. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press (London: Cumberlege). 1949/50. 
xlviii + 358 pp. (map). 45s. 

Russia and the West in Ivan, 1918-1948. By GrorGr LENczowskr. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press (London : Cumberlege). 1949/50. xv + 383 pp. 
(maps). 36s. 

These two solid books on Russian or Soviet ‘ imperialism ’ in Persia and in 
Mongolia provide as many comparisons and contrasts as do their subjects. 
Mr. Lenczowski is almost solely concerned with the conflicting impact on 
Persia since the October Revolution of Soviet, British, German, and American 
influences, Mr. Friters, in contrast, deals as fully with the period from 1911 
(when Mongolia began its break away from China) to 1918 as with the following 
thirty years. Unlike Mr. Lenczowski, he divides his chapters sharply between 
the relations of Outer Mongolia with Russia, with China, and with Japan ; 
a division that is by no means satisfactory and contrasts unfavourably with 
Mr. Lenczowski’s much better constructed book. Again, Mr. Lenczowski 
does not attempt to place before the reader the geographical and social struc- 
ture of Persia, whereas Mr. Friters opens with a long chapter describing the 
geography, economics, and society of Outer Mongolia. It must be said that 
this is the least satisfactory chapter in his book. Handicapped by inferior 
maps and no illustrations, he does not rise above pedestrian description and 
cataloguing of statistics. A dashing, if overhasty, introduction by Mr. Owen 
Lattimore sketches Mongolian problems with a first-hand experience and 
vivacity that are lacking in Mr. Friters’s painstaking analysis, in the course 
of which one sometimes sighs for a breath even of the romanticizing melo- 
cg of Ossendowski, an author not mentioned in the very useful biblio- 
graphy. 

There are, however, very solid merits in Mr. Friters’s careful description 
and analysis of the relations of Russia, China, and Japan with Outer Mongolia. 
He has made thorough use of the illuminating Russian foreign office documents 
on relations with China covering the years 1911-17, which have been published 
in the U.S.S.R., and of various Chinese printed sources. On the Japanese side 
I should judge him to be weaker. He has missed the autobiography by the 
notorious Cossack ataman Semenov and several interesting Chinese sources, 
both of which are used by M. N. Pavlovsky in his Russo-Chinese Relations 
(New York, 1949), a book which provides a valuable complement to Mr. 
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Friters’s, especially in its treatment of the historical background of Russ. 
Mongolian relations. One element that is to a large extent lacking, 

no fault of the author, is evidence from the Mongols themselves. Hence, the 
whole picture and the development of events has to be constructed, in the 
main, from the angle of the three chief powers concerned. Though 
written before the War, the account is continued up to 1947, and the text of 
the Mongol People’s Constitution is printed in an appendix. 

Mr. Friters is chary of generalizations and he is on sound ground in Tefusing 
to countenance any such glib conclusion as that ‘ Tsarist and Soviet 
“imperialism "’ followed the same course in their policy towards Mongolia’, 
Before the October Revolution the main official policy of Russia was the 
cautious attempt to keep or make Outer Mongolia more or less a vacuym 
buffer between her and China. This became more and more difficult from 
about the end of last century when China embarked on a new policy of active 
colonizing and penetration in Outer Mongolia, which was the main cause of 
the Mongol revolution of 1911 and attempt at independence. Even after the 
Russo-Japanese war Japan did not become of serious concern in Outer 
Mongolia, which was acknowledged in the secret Russo-Japanese agreements 
between 1907 and 1916 to be a Russian sphere of influence. After the October 
Revolution the situation of course changed and by the early ’thirties, when 
Japan was installed in Manchukuo, Outer Mongolia became, of first-rate 
importance to the Soviet Union from the military point of view. A Japanese- 
controlled Mongolia would have threatened to cut off all the Soviet territory 
east of Lake Baikal. 

Of all the differences between the international relations of Outer Mongolia 
and Iran the three greatest are, firstly, the fact that the United States and 
European powers have scarcely affected the destiny of Outer Mongolia at all; 
secondly, the fact that Iran, unlike Outer Mongolia, possesses one of the world’s 
most valuable commodities, oil; and, thirdly, the fact that there is nothing 
in Iran as a whole corresponding to the impact of Chinese colonization in 
Mongolia. Only in Persian Azerbaizhan might there be said to be some 
resemblance, where the immediate proximity of the Azerbaizhanli Turks in 
Soviet Azerbaizhan may be compared with that of the Buryat Mongols, 
Mr. Friters has interesting references to the Buryats, but does not deal at any 
length with them. Mr. Lenczowski naturally has much to say both on the 
Soviet and the Persian Azerbaizhanli Turks. 

Mr. Lenczowski has the advantage over Mr. Friters in knowing something 
of Iran at first hand, since he was press attaché to the Polish legation in 
Teheran from 1942 to 1945. He has sections on Iranian political parties, the 
press, ‘ native conservatism and nationalism ’ and the tribes, but the core of 
his book is summed up in his sub-title ‘a study in big-power rivalry’. He 
writes with fairness and good judgment of British and American policies and 
personalities, with conspicuous praise for Sir Reader Bullard, Mr. Alan Trott, 
and General Schwartzkopf (the American trainer of the gendarmerie) and 
with cautiously restrained criticism of Mr. Millspaugh and the internecine 
feud between the American diplomats and soldiers. To Russian and Soviet 
policies and methods he is undeviatingly hostile. The very striking growth of 
German penetration of all kinds in Iran during the nineteen-thirties is duly 
emphasized in a separate chapter, but neither here nor in regard to the 

German activities in the War does the author seem to have at his command 
so much material as for most other parts of his book. 

Especially good use is made of Russian and other sources in an excellent 
analysis of Soviet dealings with Iran between the October Revolution and 
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1921 (including particularly the Jangalis and the little known, short-lived 
Gilan soviet republic) and in an interesting discussion of Comintern and 
Soviet policy and organization in Iran in the nineteen-twenties. The weakest 
of the book is the treatment of Reza Shah’s reign, but from 1941 onwards 
Mr, Lenczowski again has much of value to say. He closes with a clearly 
written, but perhaps oversimplified, chapter on the struggle over Azerbaizhan 
in 1945 to 1947. Although of course he has much on oil, he rather oddly does 
not mention the great extension of American oil interests in Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf. This is a well-written, readable book which ought to stand for 
many years as a very useful survey of the subject. B. H. SUMNER. 


Documents of British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939 : Second Series, vol. iv, 1932-3. 
Edit. by E. L. Woopwarp and Rowan BUuTLER, assisted by MARGARET 
Lampert. London: H.M.S.O. 1950. xxxi + 565 pp. 25s. 


The concentration of politicians and public opinion on disarmament between 
the wars left out of account the most important of its implications. The 
resurgence of Germany as a great power, the equal of others in status as well 
as rights, was the nucleus of the problem, and it was no coincidence that the 
key phrase of the period of 1932-3 was Gleichberechtigung. The perennial 
French search for security, still largely unsuccessful, had caused internal 
differences, and in the period covered by this volume the more conciliatory 
views were represented by Herriot and Daladier. Yet even these moderate 
men could not forget the extent of their duty to France; they saw it as the 
task of ensuring that German insistence on the moral obligation of the victors 
of 1919 to reduce their armaments to the level of the vanquished did not result 
in general rearmament. MacDonald did not allow them to forget that Great 
Britain could in no circumstances increase her responsibilities ; he remained 
as adamant as Curzon and Lloyd George in 1922. Nevertheless, it was 
MacDonald and Norman Davis who achieved the return of Germany to the 
Disarmament Conference, in whose efficacy they had both lost faith, at the end 
of 1932. It might perhaps be said that they were fitted to act as mediators 
between the French and German interpretations of disarmament, the one by 
his determination to avoid entanglements, the other by his detachment. 

To the evidence of British distaste for entanglements is added that of 
typical British empiricism in the negotiations at London and Geneva whose 
aims were first to secure Germany’s return to the Conference and then to 
achieve some synthesis of views in the result of its deliberations. It was this 
empiricism that aroused distrust of British sincerity ; seen in conjunction with 
British desires for the abolition of submarines and apparent British indifference 
to naval differences between France and Italy and to French insistence on 
international control of civil aviation, it increased French concentration on the 
legal niceties involved in the reconciliation of Part V of the Treaty of Versailles, 
8 obnoxious to Germany, with the possible terms of a disarmament con- 
vention. The French could not know that the foreign office exercised veritably 
Gallic precision in its analysis for the benefit of ministers of ‘ the extent of 
Germany’s Undertaking not to Attempt to Disturb the Territorial Arrange- 
ments of her Eastern Frontier by Forcible Means’ (Appendix I, part ii). 
These documents will illuminate, though they cannot explain, the failure of 
disarmament. 

Two of the six chapters in this volume link the progress of disarmament 
hegotiations with events in Germany from June 1932 to March 1933. The 
connection is inevitable. Once again the reader is struck by the shrewdness 
of Sir Horace Rumbold. Though he was over-sanguine in the beginning 
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(cf. No. 37), his long surveys of the situation after 30 January 1933 are likely 
to prove invaluable to historians (e.g. Nos. 243, 246). His sketches of per- 
sonalities do equal credit to his judgment and his sense of style, 


EMILE DE Groot, 


A Short History of the Second World War and its Social and Political Significance, 
By Stratecicus. London: Faber. 1950. 345 pp. (maps). 16s, 


This is a single-volume history based upon a series of books produced by 
‘ Strategicus’ during the war on the successive stages of the conflict, The 
author has been able to compress a remarkable amount of detailed information 
into so few pages, but the reader’s task in coping with this is not easy, and the 
maps provided are not of such a quality as to afford much assistance in this 
respect. 

The political comments with which ‘ Strategicus’ interlards his narrative 
of military developments are of a highly controversial nature, particularly 
those relating ‘to the events of 1944-5. That they should be so is perhaps 
inevitable, but he does not strengthen the arguments he advances by indulging 
in sneers of the ‘ How green is my ally’ variety at the American leaders, He 
holds that, in consequence of American influence, the Western Allies began 
to ‘ lose the peace ’ by their subservience to Russia at the conferences held in 
1943, Such may be true, but so obsessed with this idea does ‘ Strategicus’ 
become that in his later pages he at times seems to forget the magnitude of 
the purely military problems remaining to be solved before victory could be 
assured. 

* Strategicus ’ is particularly severe in his criticism of General Eisenhower's 
decision, in the final stage of the European war, to concentrate upon an advance 
across Central Germany to meet the Russians in preference to a more north- 
ward march on Berlin. He comments: ‘ It is... most astonishing... that 
Eisenhower should apparently be blind to the necessity of securing such 
valuable pawns and that Mr. Roosevelt should have said the final “ No”’ 
It is easy to write thus after five post-war years’ experience of Russian policy ; 
but, even if the future could correctly have been foretold in 1945, would the 
prestige accruing from an Anglo-American capture of Berlin really have made 
so much difference to the subsequent political situation ? How little considera- 
tion ‘ Strategicus ’ is prepared to give to the purely military problems of the 
war in these later stages is indicated by the fact that mention of the dangers 
of a prolonged last stand by the enemy in his ‘ Alpine Redoubt ’ is relegated 
to a footnote. He remarks merely that ‘ the swift advance of the American 
armies ... made any retirement into it impossible.’ He omits to notice that 
it was essentially the American advance in the central sector which made this 
German use of the redoubt impossible. Had the main allied strength been 
committed first to a drive towards Berlin the not inconsiderable remaining 
enemy forces (including some Panzer formations) would have been able to 
move southward into the redoubt before the American and Russian jaws 
closed on the Elbe. 

Again, on political grounds, ‘ Strategicus’ condemns the concentration of 
forces under Eisenhower's command at the expense of the armies in Italy, 
thus rendering impossible a rapid advance thence into Austria, Hungary and 
the Balkans, forestalling the Russian occupation of those countries. But 
such a dispersal of forces as Mr. Churchill’s proposed ‘ under-belly ’ strategy 
would have entailed would have carried with it grave risks, both political 
and military. It is questionable whether, without the reinforcements he received 
from Italy, Eisenhower could have achieved his objects in the West, and the 
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conquest of Germany might then have fallen to Russia’s lot. What should we 
have gained from being on the Danube had Russia been on the Rhine ? 
As a political commentary on the war this book is of value more for the 
blems which are posed than for the answers afforded. For a short military 
history students of war will prefer the work of Major-General Fuller or that 
of Professor Falls. F. D. Price. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Medieval Religious Houses: England and Wales, by David Knowles and 
Neville R. Hadcock (London, Longmans, 1953, xxiii + 387 pp. (maps), 42s.] 
isa greatly expanded and more comprehensive version of Professor Knowles’s 
The Religious Houses of Medieval England (London, Sheed and Ward, 1941), 
which has long been out of print and which in any case required substantial 
revision, as Professor Knowles’s own handlist of corrections and additions 
[English Historical Review (Sept. 1945) ] had already shown. With the in- 
valuable collaboration of Mr. Hadcock, who prepared the recently-published 
Ordnance Survey Map of Monastic Britain, and with the help of several 
scholars such as the Rev. J. C. Dickinson, Mr. H. M. Colvin and other 
specialists on particular orders, the lists in the earlier work have been 
thoroughly revised and enlarged. Wherever possible, the numerical strength 
and the reported wealth of each house is given; the notes on the individual 
houses are much fuller, and the status of each house has been made clear: 
symbols even indicate the existence of remains and show whether the site is 
controlled by the ministry of works, or is scheduled as an ancient monument, 
or is still in ecclesiastical use. Moreover, Mr. Hadcock has added substantial 
new lists for the military orders, the medieval hospitals, and the secular 
colleges, and also for the early Celtic houses still surviving in Wales, Cornwall 
and the Marches after 1066, while Professor Knowles has included a list of the 
medieval secular academic colleges, not only at Cambridge and at Oxford, 
but also at Eton, Ipswich, Maldon, Stamford and Winchester. An important 
appendix calculates approximately, for each of nine consecutive periods, the 
number of houses in each order and the number of religious in each house, 
thus enabling the authors to estimate the total number of houses and hospitals, 
and also of the religious themselves, in England and Wales as a whole during 
each of the chosen periods. There is a complete index of all religious houses 
and hospitals mentioned in the book, and their locations are shown on a 
series of six adequate maps. Professor Knowles has reprinted, from the 
earlier volume, his delightful and instructive introductory essay on ‘ The 
Origins and Development of the Religious Life in Great Britain’ and his 
prefatory survey of earlier attempts to compile similar catalogues: he has 
made some verbal changes and has added new sections on the military orders, 
the secular colleges, the medieval hospitals, and the rise and fall of the 
numbers of houses and of the religious over the whole period from 1066 to 
1540. In this enlarged and complete form, the book will prove, even more than 
its predecessor, an invaluable reference work and tool for English medievalists 
in almost every field. R. F. T. 


The Registrum A ntiquissimum, the earliest complete cartulary of the cathedral 
church of Lincoln, will be already well known to readers of this journal. In 
the present volume, [vol. vi (Publications of the Lincoln Record Soc., vol.41) 
xxv + 230 pp., 1951, 35s.] Miss Kathleen Major has edited, with the scholarly 
care characteristic of all her work, the charters dealing with the wapentakes of 
Calcewath, Candleshoe, Bolingbroke, Hill, Gartree and Horncastle. The 
facsimiles include also specimens of charters from Wraggoe and Louthesk. 
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Most of these documents are naturally grants made to the church of Lin 
but a few interesting examples of manumission and notifications of ex, 
show that insertion in the Registrum was regarded as a particularly safe way 
of keeping records. The reader cannot fail to be impressed by the determination 
of these Lincolnshire landowners, often people of quite modest means, to gee 
that their grants were properly drawn up and attested. It is clear fromthe 
facsimiles that such men, and often their wives and daughters, had seals 
which they expected to be credited throughout the country. Moreover, 
although in some charters (notably those dealing with Claxby Pluckacre) 
local scribes had their own peculiar ways of spelling and composition, the 
donors obviously knew exactly what they wanted, and were capable of getting 
their charters written in proper legal form. One appendix to Volume vi deals 
with the second seal of the cathedral. As the researches of Miss Major and the 
late Professor Saxl show, this must have been in use at least as early as 1160, 
Another appendix traces the history of the Scoteni family in Lincolnshire, and 
shows how the estates of a house, which in the twelth century was prosperous 
and well-connected, were reduced by misfortunes, debts and heavy ‘ reliefs ’ to 
a small tenement in 1276. This appendix forms a valuable model for genea- 
logical studies. Rosatinp Hit. 


Curia Regis Rolls of the Reign of Henry III, vol. x, 5 and 6 Henry III 
(London, H.M.S.O., 1952 (1949), iv + 499 pp., 37s. 6d.), though printed as 
long ago as 1940, was delayed by war-time and post-war difficulties, and in 
spite of the title-page statement of 1949 as the date of publication, was not 
sent to us until 1952. It proves well worth waiting for. Starting with the pleas 
of Hilary term, 1221, it brings down to the end of Trinity term, 1222, the full 
transcript of the Curia Regis rolls still surviving in the Public Record Office, 
though there is a gap for the Hilary and Easter terms of 1222, for which no 
rolls survive. The four rolls here transcribed (Nos. 78-81) are all records of 
pleas before the justices of the bench (curia de banco) : the first three largely 
duplicate one another, giving the editors alternative texts for the Easter and 
Michaelmas terms of 1221, though not for the Hilary term of 1221, or for the 
Trinity term of 1222. These rolls, at least one of which (No. 79), if not all, 
were made by that great judge William de Ralegh, later bishop of Norwich, 
were worked over by Henry of Bracton in compiling his Note-Book in prepara- 
tion for the Tractatus de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Angliae, and Bracton’s 
annotations of the rolls are here recorded in the footnotes, which also give 
cross-references to the cases which he transcribed into his Note-Book. The 
superb indexes (Persons and Places: Subjects) occupy three-tenths of the 
whole volume: the former provides invaluable identifications of family and 
place-names, while the latter offers fifty pages of stimulating analysis of the 
material of these rolls, not only for the legal and the constitutional historian, 
but also for those in search of illustrations of economic and social life, or 
of medieval customs and habits of mind, and of those curious odds and ends of 
fragmentary miscellaneous information which add so much to the fascination 
of working through these records. Here we may read of James of Peckam 
who, it was said, held his free holding in Kent by service, among other more 
ordinary ways, of finding a man to pound (? or to heap up) his lord’s apples 
when need be: of the men of Winchelsea, who had their own law, which did 
not provide for ordeal either by fire or by water, so that plaintiff had to offer 
duel: of the men of Wycombe, who must forfeit to their lord, ‘ for him to do 
as he liked with it’, any manure left overnight in the streets, because such 
unseemly negligence could not be tolerated in a town with a market. There is 
Adam Blound of Bodmin, in whose garden searchers found 207 small ingots of 
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tin buried under some newly planted potherbs, but who was acquitted of 
theft because he denied all knowledge of the ingots, and because ‘ all tin looks 
alike’, and finally because his accuser had said he had seen Adam burying the 
tin in the garden, and yet had first of all searched Adam’s house for it: or 
Helen, wife of Edwin of Tugley, who stole seven and half pigs and hid the lard 
in her bed, where it was found, so that the hundred of Godalming had her 
, and, when challenged later by the curia de banco, replied ‘ Well, 
anyway, there have been no robberies in these parts since!’ ; or Walter, the 
servant of Alan of Sturmey, who sought the court’s aid to recover a ring which 
Walter had placed round the neck of his master’s ward, because the child’s 
eyes were weak—though whether these items would seem quite as odd to 
William de Ralegh and his colleagues as they seem to us is quite another 
matter. 
R. F. T. 
Dr. Harold S. Snellgrove’s The Lusignans in England, 1247-58 (University 
of New Mexico Publications in History, No. 2, Albuquerque, Univ. of New 
Mexico Press, 1950, 96 pp., $1.00), is a neat and efficient Ph.D. thesis, which, 
within its rather too narrow limits, tells once for all the essential facts about 
its not unimportant subject—the fortunes of Henry III’s four younger half- 
brothers and his youngest half-sister, children of his mother Isabella of 
Angouléme and her second husband, Hugh X de Lusignan, Count of La 
Marche, after they had migrated in 1247 from their penniless prospects in 
Poitou to the alluring welcome offered to them in England by their royal half- 
brother. After demonstrating conclusively that Isabella married in 1220 
Hugh X, the son of her former fiancé, and not Hugh IX, from whom John 
had snatched her in 1200, Dr. Snellgrove explains the reduced circumstances 
of the Lusignan family after the failure of the revolt against Louis IX in 1242, 
leading to Henry’s generous invitation to the younger members to come to 
England and seek fortune there under his munificent patronage. Dr. 
Snellgrove records briefly and economically the essential facts of their 
reception and promotion, the grants of money, lands and custodies, the 
fortune-making marriages of William de Valence to Joan de Montchenesy, 
co-heiress to the Marshal earldom of Pembroke, and of Alice de Lusignan to 
John de Warenne, earl of Surrey—both minors in Henry’s custody. He tells 
the scandalous story of the thrusting of Aymer de Lusignan, at the age of 
twenty-three, into the bishopric of Winchester: he shows the dis-pro- 
portionate influence which the brothers acquired in Henry’s counsels; and 
he explains, perhaps rather superficially, the accumulating resentment which 
these arrogant young hooligans piled up against themselves among the 
English magnates. He exaggerates their importance in bringing about the 
convulsions of 1258: they were, after all, minor irritants quickly expelled 
from the body politic once the crisis broke—symptoms, not causes, of the 
political malady of England under the personal rule of Henry III. It is a pity 
that Dr. Snellgrove ends his story with the expulsion of the Lusignans in 
1258; it could have been rendered all the more significant had it been com- 
pleted to tell of the return of William, Guy and Geoffrey in 1261, and of 
William’s rapid absorption into the English baronage after the wars were 
over, so that his son Aymer, as earl of Pembroke, became a highly respected 
leader of the baronial opposition in the reign of Edward II. Although this essay 
lacks the background and scope of Mugnier’s Les Savoyards en Angleterre, 
with which it will inevitably be compared, it is nevertheless a useful and 
competent piece of work. 
R. B.5 
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It is, perhaps, surprising that we should have had to wait until 1949 for 
detailed and scholarly examination of the notorious Oxfordshive Election 
of 1754 such as we now have from Miss R. J. Robson [Oxford Histovica 
Series, (edit. Sir F. M. Powicxe and B. H. SuMNER), 1949, vi + 192 Pp. 
(maps), 12s. 6d.) The story is less lurid than might have been expected, but 
it is a vivid illustration of the interplay of county, town and univers 
politics in a part of England in which ‘ the 45’ was something more than a 
mere memory. The main issue was, in fact, as much local as national—the 
appearance of ‘ New Interest’ (viz., Whig) candidates in a constity 
which had seen no contest for forty-four years. The holiday visits of a Tory 
candidate to Rome and of a Whig candidate to Geneva provided ammunition 
for sectarian prejudice, and if the Tories resented the interference of a duke 
and five earls the Whigs retaliated by suggesting that at one Tory meeting 
there had been present ‘three cardinals-to-be’ and ‘twenty-six Papist 
Bishops disguised as Protestant curates’! Who were the real villains (for 
there were no heroes) of the drama ? Miss Robson leaves us in no doubt. They 
were not the candidates (whose expenses, though great, were not as stupendous 
as sometimes thought) ; nor the voters (although 800 were admitted by each 
side not to have had a proper qualification); nor the returning officer (who 
none the less came in for a good deal of abuse) ; nor the fellows of Exeter 
(provocatively ‘ loyal’ though they were) ; nor even the cook and butler of 
that college (who played small but interesting parts). They were the Whig 
members of the house of commons who by a purely party vote turned what, 
by Miss Robson’s careful calculations, should have been ‘ Old Interest’ 
majorities of 55 and 103 into ‘ New Interest’ majorities of 147 and 195— 
thereby giving proof (were any needed) of how overdue, when it came in 
1770, was Grenville’s Act which secured a somewhat better procedure for the 
decision of disputed elections. Miss Robson claims that this was ‘ the most 
literate ’ of all eighteenth-century elections, and in her somewhat formidable 
bibliography the items of greatest interest are the fifty-odd pamphlets, broad- 
sheets and pasquinades, some nine or ten of which emanated from Oxford 
colleges. (In this connection it may be noted that Dr. King’s famous ‘ Redeat’ 
speech was in 1749, not, as Namier has it, in 1754.) Some minor, very minor 
criticisms may perhaps be allowed. The word ‘ chauvinist’ is misused on 
p. 169 and there is an appallingly clumsy sentence in the middle of p. 151; 
de Grey is twice mis-spelt (pp. 123, 146) ; and the impression is given (pp.78, 55) 
that the second earl of Liverpool was still alive in 1845 and Charles Lamb in 
1872. F. R. S. 


In L’ Allemagne et la Révolution Francaise, (Paris ; Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1949, 500 pp., 1000 frs.) the aim of M. Jacques Droz is to show how 
the revolution aroused the main currents of ideas which have dominated the 
history of Germany in the nineteenth century. For this purpose he has 
undertaken an extensive study of the press, the memoirs, the pamphlets, and 
the theoretical works published between 1789 and 1801. In a subsequent 
volume he intends to examine German political thought in the Napoleonic era. 
Although new material has gone into the writing of L’ Allemagne et la Révolution 
Francaise, the result does not seem as well balanced as in the case of Alfred 
Stern’s Einfluss der Franzoesischen Revolution auf das deutsche Geistesleben 
(1928), or, indeed, Dr. G. P. Gooch’s Germany and the French Revolution 
(1920). For one thing, the initial enthusiasm for the Revolution on the part 
of a great number of German writers is not sufficiently emphasized, nor does 
the author show much appreciation of the deeper reasons for the widespread 
disillusionment that set in—not only in Germany—during the later stages of the 
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Revolution. A certain lack of proportion is revealed by the fact that Goethe’s 
interesting attitude is analyzed very briefly whereas a whole chapter is devoted 
to the comparatively obscure writer Andreas Georg Friedrich Rebmann. Nor 
would it be true to say that Goethe’s reaction to the French Revolution had 
already been exhaustively dealt with; the relevant chapter of Professor 
Wilhelm Mommsen’s recent book Die politischen Anschauungen Goethe's 
(Stuttgart, December 1948) provides much that is new. The main weakness 
of Professor Droz’s book lies, however, in the misunderstanding of early 
German Romanticism. Thus we read with astonishment in a chapter on 
Novalis and the origins of Romanticism : ‘ Le terme final de sa pensée c’est 
bien la restauration de la théocratie et du despotisme.’ As far as the latter part 
of this statement is concerned, it would be hard to imagine a more complete 
nisinterpretation of Novalis’ famous treatise Die Christenheit oder Europa from 
which the author believes he can prove his point. In a sounder portion of his 
book Professor Droz animadverts upon the fateful divorce between thought 
and action in Germany which he explains by pointing to the absence of a middle 
class powerful enough to achieve the establishment of a national liberal state 
on the western European pattern. Here again one could wish for a fuller 
explanation of a highly complex phenomenon. 
H. G. SCHENK. 


The idea of reprinting in one volume seventy essays by different scholars 
ranging over the whole period of English history is so immediately attractive 
that the reader risks unreasonable disappointment in picking up The Making 
of English History (edited by R. L. Schuyler and H. Ausubel, New York, 
Dryden Press, 1952, xvi + 686 pp., $5.60)—unreasonable, because the editors 
were not planning a book for an undefined audience and were not trying to 
select the seventy ‘ best’ or ‘ most significant’ or even ‘ most useful’ or 
‘most readable’ essays available. They had in mind the average student 
in the average American university, for whom English history cannot be the 
principal branch of study, who is necessarily less familiar than is his English 
counterpart with recent writing on English history, and whose university 
library is less likely to have files of all of the principal periodicals in which 
articles on English history, suitable for undergraduate reading, may be ex- 
pected to appear. With this clearly-stated audience in view and this expressly 
limited aim in mind, the editors have selected essays from thirty-nine periodicals 
as diverse as The Times, the Listener, the Fortnightly, the Quarterly Review, 
Nature, the Proceedings of the Royal Society, Isis, Modern Philology, the 
Catholic Historical Review, the Journal of the History of Ideas, and the South- 
western Social Science Quarterly, together with two previously unpublished 
essays and extracts from four books. American periodicals and writers pre- 
dominate, somewhat surprisingly even when we remember the editors’ 
objective: the Journal of Economic History, the American Historical Review, 
Speculum, the South Atlantic Quarterly, the Huntington Library Quarterly, 
and the Journal of Modern History provide two-fifths of the articles, while 
English periodicals furnish only a quarter, four items being taken from History 
and two from the Listener. While a few of the essays thus selected are as 
informative, as up-to-date, or as significant as any university teacher could 
desire for his students to read, very few of the best contemporary or recent 
essays on English history have been included, and some of those selected are 
mere journalism, and ephemeral at that, especially in the contemporary section. 
The names of many contributors are little known, if at all, on this side, though 
this fact has its merit in affording occasionally a new viewpoint on familiar 
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things. Doubtless the editors know best what will suit their purpose, but g 
British reviewer can hardly escape the feeling that a great opportunity has 
been missed. R. F, T. 


In Bulletin No. 22 of Progress of Medieval and Renaissance Studies in the 
United States and Canada (Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, 1953, 
142 pp., $2.00), Professor S. Harrison Thomson continues his periodic survey 
of work promised, in progress, or done, along the lines of recent issues of the 
Bulletin (see History, xxxvii, 241). He reports hundreds of papers read in 
1951-2 at meetings of learned societies, on a bewildering range of topics, great 
and small, general and recondite, among which studies of medieval literature, 
language, art and thought are especially prominent. Along with scores of 
individual projects of greatly varying degrees of interest, he reports many 
collaborative and team enterprises, of which the most significant, for readers 
of History, are: an international collaborative History of Arthurian Literatun 
in the Middle Ages, edited by R. S. Loomis, to appear in 1954 ; a new edition, 
by English, American and Australian scholars, of the three versions of the text 
of Piers Plowman; the sending to press in 1953 of vol. i, edited by M. W, 
Baldwin, of the five-volume History of the Crusades planned by the late 
Professor J. LaMonte and now entrusted by the University of Pennsylvania 
to the general editorship of K. M. Setton ; the preparation, under the editor- 
ship of Professor Helen M. Cam, of a special issue of Speculum devoted to 
papers by the American members of the International Commission for the 
Study of Representative and Parliamentary Institutions appointed by the 
International Congress of Historical Sciences; steady progress in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan’s 8,000-page Middle English Dictionary, which will, 
however, still require ten years’ work to complete ; the placing of the journal 
Traditio on a secure financial and editorial basis under the aegis of the Fordham 
University Press ; the great progress made in the St. Louis University Library's 
scheme to microfilm a large part of the Vatican Library’s medieval mss. ; and 
even an organization, sponsored by the Library of Congress and American 
learned societies of the highest standing, to avoid duplication of work arising 
from the ‘ spate of confusions and complications ’ caused by the authorization 
by professional bodies, without previous exchange of information, of over- 
lapping microfilming projects. Professor Paul O. Kristeller’s great co-operative 
project for the listing and study of medieval and renaissance Latin translations 
and commentaries has reached the stage where handlists have been compiled 
showing what works written before a.p. 600 by Greek and Latin authors were 
available in Latin before a.p. 1600; and articles on the translations of 
individual authors have begun to appear. The lists of ‘ Books in Press’, 
‘ Doctoral Theses ’ and‘ Active Medieval and Renaissance Scholars ’ continue 
to be impressively diverse and long, though the editor reports some diminution 
in the last. Professor Thomson writes the ‘ feature’ article for this issue, a 
report, based on a complex and ingenious analysis evaluating the replies toa 
detailed questionnaire which he circulated to American scholars, inviting 
their views on the relative standing of the individual American universities as 
centres of productive research on the various aspects of medieval and renais- 
sance studies ; it leads to some caustic conclusions on unproductive scholars 
and complacent university administrations. This Bulletin amply justifies its 
editor’s boast that medieval and renaissance studies in the United States and 
Canada ‘are a solidly established and highly integrated group of fields of 
study ’, and European scholars, deeply impressed by the volume of the con- 
tributions made by their American colleagues in these fields, will endorse 
his claim. R. F. T. 
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SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 


B.B.C. Broadcasts to Schools : 1953, Spring Term ; Summer Term. Notes for 
Teachers : Stories from World History ; How Things Began ; History I ; 
History II (gratis). Pupils’ Pamphlets : Stories from World History, 
32 pp. (illus.), 6d. each term. London: B.B.C. for Schools Broadcasting 
Council. 1953. 

The spring term Stories from World History are all taken from the history of 
ancient Greece: they include the basic stories of civilization that every child 
should know, from the time of Minos to that of Dionysius I of Syracuse. 
This series will be very useful to teachers, though perhaps hints as to the 
pronunciation of some of the names might have helped those who have not 
been bred up in the classics. There is a delightful pamphlet for the children, 
very well devised for the age range: it has little letterpress, two good maps, 
and several pictures of the sites mentioned as they are today, with recon- 
structions of the buildings on the opposite page. The Schools Broadcasting 
Council is to be congratulated on this pamphlet. For the summer term, the 
Stories deal with Roman history: they are themselves unexceptionable, but 
the accompanying pupils’ pamphlet could have been much improved. It has 
pictures on front and back covers, though the captions appear only inside the 
back cover ; in fact, the captions throughout are not on the same pages as the 
pictures to which they refer, and far too little information is given to enable 
the children to read for themselves. Unfortunately the B.B.C. has reverted to 
the bad method of providing imaginary, instead of contemporary, illustrations 
in several instances. Thus, Roman boys at school are shown seated on modern 
forms at a table, and being instructed by a teacher, though there is a well- 
known and admirable Roman relief showing boys at school, with a pedagogue 
as well as the master. Golden jewellery is illustrated and described as ‘ very 
old’, without even an approximate date: there is a map of the Roman 
Empire with the boundary drawn, but again no date. There is no date for the 
destruction of Carthage or for the last days of Marius. Surely children of 
10 or 11 could well assimilate one date per lesson! The worst mistake is to 
picture as Roman a small bridge at Avebury (Wilts.) joining together two 
parts of a causeway laid over a marsh. The present writer went to see it: 
three of the four arches are built of modern red brick, overlaid by the local 
sarsen stone. An old lady who died some ten years ago and who was well 
known to the staff of the neighbouring museum, often said that her father 
remembered the building of both causeway and bridge. The Roman road 
passes well to the south of the site of this bridge. Schoolchildren are being 
taken to Avebury to see the bridge, and it is really important that mistakes 
like this should not be made, for it is impossible to erase them from the 
memory of the children—many thousand in number—who listen to the 
excellent broadcasts. 

How Things Began was much as usual, and seems to be as greatly appreciated 
in the schools as ever, though a little editing would improve the Notes for 
Teachers, and might perhaps reconstruct such sentences as the following, set 
under a photograph of a clay tablet, ‘Cuneiform writing made with the end 
of a reed jabbed into clay and baked.’ Did they bake the reed ? 

For History I, Spring Term (age-groups 11-12), schools were offered two 
groups of programmes dealing with the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The talks in this series were straight history and well selected. There were no 
pamphlets for the children, but good maps and genealogical tables and a plan 
of the battle of Agincourt were provided: these might profitably have been 
made available to the pupils. One or two books could, with advantage, have 
been added to the bibliography in the Notes for Teachers for this excellent 
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series, e.g. A. R. Myers, England in the Later Middle Ages (Pelican History of 
England, vol. iv), M. and C. H. B. Quennell, A History of Everyday Things ix 
England, Barnard, Companion to Medieval English History (edit. H. W. ¢. 
Davis) and perhaps Chaucer’s Prologue. The Summer Term programme took 
the Tudor period, and the Notes for Teachers were straightforward and useful, 

History II (age-groups 13 and over) also consisted of well-chosen talks 
on straight history. For the Spring Term programme, we are told that the 
broadcasts ‘ aim to show (horrible expression !) the crisis in Britain after the 
wars against the French revolutionary forces and against Napoleon.’ They are 
really on social and economic history, and do not stray beyond the subjects 
included in ordinary text-books, to which they will prove a valuable supplement, 
The Notes for Teachers should again be useful, but we wish the author had 
revised such sentences as ‘These men formed the habit of getting along 
together with themselves and their officers.’ The Summer Term programme 
ambitiously gave three broadcasts each on the history of Russia, China and 
the U.S.A. during the twentieth century. The Notes for Teachers had good 
maps for each series of talks. 

We recommend to script writers preparing talks for the programmes on 
British history, and also to teachers consulting the lists of recommended 
books, a bibliography recently issued by the Council of British Archeology— 
British Archeology : a Book-List for Teachers (price 1s. 6d.). 

Dina P. Dosson, 


B.B.C. Broadcasts to Schools: 1953, Autumn Term; Pupils’ Pamphlet, 
Stories from World History, 22pp. (illus.), 6d.; Notes for Teachers, Stories 
from World History, History I, History II, How Things Began (gratis). 
London: B.B.C. for Schools Broadcasting Council. 1953. 

It is good to see that, once again, the pictures in the Pupils’ Pamphlet 
illustrating Stories from World History, for the ten-years-old children, are in 
most cases taken from original: sources. There may be rather too much 
architecture for this age group, but perhaps the children can colour the 
pictures, and so enjoy and assimilate them successfully. There are some 
minor criticisms. The thirteen figures on p. 5 are described as ‘ men and 
women of early France’: it is difficult to say, from the costumes, what this 
means, but as the picture accompanies the talk on St. Genevieve, the period 
is presumably the fifth century. It would be useful, at any rate for teachers, 
if the localities of the French castles illustrated were given. The contemporary 
picture of Saladin and also the Syrian castle are excellent, and the ‘ stills’ 
from the film ‘ The Black Rose’ will be much enjoyed. The maps on pp. 7 and 
11 are confusing, as almost identical symbols are used for mountains and waves: 
that of India (p. 22) is much clearer. In the Notes for Teachers it is un- 
fortunate that the date of St. Augustine’s arrival at Canterbury is printed as 
587 ; and some teachers wish that the stories could be chosen from sources 
which fit in better with the school syllabus, though this, of course, is a matter 
of policy, and the stories themselves are delightful. 

History I ; Elizabethan England seems a very good course of lessons, and 
the map of the Armada’s course and the plan of the Tower of London are most 
useful. It would help to give the date and the source of the picture of the 
Thames and London Bridge. History II ‘deals principally with British 
history from the Industrial Revolution until recent times ’, and is for pupils 
of thirteen and over: it is a good series, enlivened by such subjects as the 
brothers Mongolfier. Perhaps Crabbe and Grey might have been mentioned 
in the talk on John Clare. The bibliographies and suggestions for work are 
admirable. How Things Began still pursues its successful course, and the note 
on Piltdown, though written last summer, succeeds in being safely non- 
committal ! Dina P, Dosson. 
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FILMSTRIPS 


Lorenzo de’ Medici. By Ivy L. Mumrorp. (Workshop Series Sirip: WB660). 
London: Common Ground (1951) Ltd. 1953. 27 frames (uncoloured): 33pp. 
notes. 16s. 6d. 

The Development of Government in Britain, and Britain’s Government at 
Work. By J. A. HawGoop. (Designed by Isotype Institute: 1B, 678). London: 
Common Ground (1951) Ltd. 1953. 27 frames (coloured) each: 2lpp., 18pp. 
notes, 25s. each strip. 

The Changing Face of the London Region. By M. Louise Moore (for the 
London County Council). Stripi., Early Times to 1800: Strip ii., 1800 to the 
Present Day. Wakefield: Educational Productions, Ltd. 1952-3. 45 frames 
each: 22pp., 30pp. notes. 15s. each strip. 

Tudor London. By GEOFFREY HENEy. Strip i., London under Tudor 
Kings, 37 frames, 26pp. notes; Strip ii., London under Tudor Queens, 43 frames, 
32pp. notes. Wakefield: Educational Productions, Ltd. 1953. 15s. each strip. 


Historical filmstrips have come to stay. They will be seen by thousands 
of children who have learned to expect most films to be ‘dramatic’, and will 
be used by some teachers who are not themselves primarily students of history. 
They are produced commercially and for profit. They are just as potentially 
dangerous as they are potentially valuable, and this reviewer will therefore 
now set down what seem to him guiding principles of general application: 

(1) A historical filmstrip should be prepared and annotated by a person 
of historical training and expert scholarship. 

(2) Every frame should either be made from an authentic source—e.g. 
photographs of landscape, buildings, objects; reproductions of contemporary 
maps, plans, pictures; diagrams based on fact—or, if imaginative or hypo- 
thetical, should state this on the frame. ‘Imaginative’ frames should be few, 
and chosen with special care. 

(3) Good pictures speak for themselves. Comment should be objective, 
accurate, clear, pertinent and brief. 

(4) A filmstrip should normally have in view a specific kind of audience, 
and before publication should be tested on at least one historian, teacher 
and audience specially competent to criticise it. 

These are fundamentals; there are certain other practical needs: 

(5) The subject should be coverable, to the depth required, in the number 
of frames provided. 

(6) The strip should form a real unit, not remain a series of episodes; and 
as the order of frames cannot be altered, this should be settled with great care. 

(7) Every frame should have a visible brief title; maps and diagrams should 
not include too much; photographs should really illustrate, and eschew the 
merely picturesque. 

(8) The young, at whom so many filmstrips are aimed, do not need or wish 
to be written down to—up with which, indeed, they will not put. 

Some or all of these points may seem self-evident; yet the number of historical 
filmstrips has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished, for their 
quality varies so widely. This note has been written in the hope that those 
who provide them—if they read the reviews which they ask for—will perceive 
that thought, thoroughness and historical accuracy will make them not only 
better in themselves but easier to sell. 

And now for some published filmstrips. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici is thoroughly good. The publisher’s note is illuminating: 
‘Workshop strips consist of material already produced in this medium by 
teachers for their own use. It is our policy to publish such strips with little 
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or no editorial revision, so keeping the particular flavour and integrity of 
amateur productions.’ The words ‘integrity’ and ‘for their own use’ explain 
why this strip is different from so many others. O si sic omnes. The 

are all from authentic sources, and illustrate the costume, buildings and art 
of Florence as well as incidents in Lorenzo’s life. The comment is very 
but accurate, objective and interesting, though perhaps too much stress is 
laid on the year 1453. The photography is excellent, but brief titles woulg 
have been helpful; and Florence retains so many medieval buildings that 
few extra frames with photographs of them would have much enhanced the 
value of the plan of 1490. But the last word must be one of warm praise, 


Britain's Government at Work has clearly been prepared with much care, 
and is admirable. Half of the frames are devoted to the process of legislation, 
and a series of ingenious and effective diagrams explains the arrangement of 
parliamentary business and traces a bill through all its stages to the royal 
assent. This is all first-rate. The remaining twelve frames deal with the 
executive, local government, the Commonwealth and the United Nations, 
The treatment is of necessity brief, but does not seem skimped when the strip 
is shown. The photograph of a borough council meeting brings out well the 
dignity which can and should accompany government by discussion, local as 
well as central. The full and pertinent notes are valuable for their own sake 
as well as for their connection with the illustrations. 


Professor Hawgood’s companion strip, The Development of Government in 
Britain, has similar merits but is not so uniformly good. The first six frames 
show two maps and give some illustration of government before parliament 
existed. The next quarter of the strip traces parliamentary government to 
the time of Elizabeth I, and the remainder continues the story from the execu- 
tion of Charles I to our own day. There is throughout a pleasant balance of 
photographs and diagrams. Both are printed, where necessary, in a selection 
from nine ‘key colours’ to indicate different types of person; unfortunately 
some of the colours are so intense in the diagrams that blue, purple and green 
appeared to persons of normal eyesight like ‘off-black’ rather than any more 
determinate shade. Where the colours were added to the photographs of 
drawings, however, they were quite distinct. There are some criticisms of 
detail. The bishop sat in the Saxon shire court as well as in the witan. Thanes 
were important as well as earls. Homage was even more significant than 
fealty. Not only did justices and others visit the shire courts, but the sheriffs 
went to Westminster to pay in their receipts and be audited. In the later 
frames there is very little to criticise, and the diagrams of the formation of 
the United Kingdom and the extension of the franchise are particularly 
good; but that showing the redistribution of seats in parliament might suggest 
that both in 1831 and 1931 just half the population was engaged in industry. 
The notes are full and helpful, but there are a few misprints and two wrong 
dates. The note to frame 2 might be taken to mean that the unity of England 
was made more complete by the Danish as well as the Norman Conquest. 
It is generally held that the Bayeux Tapestry was woven not by ‘the ladies of 
the court of William the Conqueror’ but by English needlewomen under the 
instruction of a designer of great skill employed by Bishop Odo. The house of 
commons was not the ‘house of Commoners’ but of communities. Mention of 
these details is made because the strip is in general so good. It embodies a 
valiant and largely successful attempt to compress twelve centuries of develop- 
ment into 27 frames, and with the reservations made it can be confidently 
recommended, 
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The first five frames of strip 1 of The Changing Face of the London Region 
are general; the next sixteen and frame 24 show aspects of the physical back- 

: the remainder concern changes in London and Westminster, all but 
three dealing with the years 1500 to 1800. The strip is attractive and varied, 
and is derived from authentic sources; the comments are full and helpful. 
On the other hand, something could have been done to bring the vast period 
before 1500 to more intimate life, by the use of photographic material from 
museums and interiors of medieval buildings. If there was not room, perhaps 
London and the London region together need more strips. There are few 
criticisms of detail. The key should precede the aerial view of the City; 
there are too many boundaries in frame 5; the Thames estuary (frame 8) 
should look wider; and clear indication of the site of London Bridge would have 
given point to frames 18 and 19. This strip will give pleasure to many, and 
with these qualifications can be recommended. 

Its sequel covers the more rapid and complicated development of the last 
150 years. Half the frames are concerned with transport; others deal with 
housing, the growth of industry, and essential supplies. Some of the photo- 

are excellent, particularly the air view of the Tower Bridge, but that 
of the Bank of England should have been taken from a higher level. The 
maps of the growth of London, the docks, the bridges and tunnels of the 
Thames, the markets, and the administrative changes are clear and effective. 
Those of the main line and underground railways are not easy to follow; and 
the strip might have been made more varied and interesting if some of the 
maps of bus and tram routes had been replaced by photographs of London’s 
open spaces or of buildings such as the Law Courts and Westminster Cathedral. 
But choice is always hard. The two frames of the development of Kingsway 
and Aldwych are particularly good, and the strip as a whole, with its notes 
full of variegated information, does much of what it sets out to do. Both 
the strips on the London region are intended for senior pupils. 

The two strips entitled Tudor London have a different approach, and one 
that cannot be recommended. Every frame is an imaginative reconstruction 
in the form of'a drawing. The events illustrated are not always of much 
significance, and the whole is pervaded by sensationalism and sentimentality. 
The drawings do give some idea of Tudor costume and customs; but there 
is a look of cardboard about the houses; the children and cobble-stones 
and most of the pigs are excessively clean; and the intense expressions on so 
many of the faces are more likely to provoke laughter than to induce the 
emotions angled for. Both strips breathe an atmosphere of melodramatic 


unreality, which the rather sententious notes do not dispel. 
ARNOLD FELLows. 


TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Caesar's War Commentaries, edited and translated by JoHN WARRINGTON 
(Everyman Library, no. 702, London, Dent, 1953, xvi + 304 pp., 6s.), one of 
the first four titles in the Everyman Library to appear in the new and larger 
crown octavo format and the improved binding, is a new translation, freely 
modernized, though remaining scholarly and reliable, of the De Bello Gallico 
and the De Bello Civili. Freely and vigorously expressed, it achieves its aims 
of clarity and force, and will prove highly readable for the intelligent general 
reader. Mr. Warrington’s brief introduction furnishes the minimum necessary 
historical background and succinctly explains the organization of Caesar's 
army. 
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The Deeds of Frederick Barbarossa, by Otto of Freising and his continyato, 
Rahewin, edited by Cartes C. MizRow and RicHArRD Emery [Records of 
Civilization, Sources and Studies, vol. xlix ; New York, Columbia Uniy. Press 
(London, Cumberlege), 1953, xi + 366 pp. (frontis.), 36s.] is a lively and 
readable translation of the vivid chronicle written by ‘ the most engaging of 
twelfth-century chroniclers’, Otto, bishop of Freising, grandson of the 
Emperor Henry IV and uncle of Frederick Barbarossa, together with the 
continuation by Otto’s secretary and chaplain, Rahewin. Professor Mierow, 
who 25 years ago translated Otto’s majestic history of the world, The Tyo 
Cities, has rendered admirably this lesser, but still invaluable, work on the 
best years of Frederick’s brilliant reign, and has also written a short but 
ful introduction. Professor Emery supplies a substantial select bibliography, 
and the numerous and enlightening historical notes to the text. The book is 
worthily printed and produced. 


Essays in the Conciliar Epoch, by E. F. Jacos [Manchester Univ. Press, 1953 
(2nd edn.), viii + 264 pp., 25s.) reprints an important collection of studies 
first published in 1943 : two new chapters are added, including the paper on 
‘Verborum Florida Venustas’ (from Tvansactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, Fourth Series, vol. xxvii) and the articles from the Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library (xvii, no. 2 and xxix, no. 2) on the economic position 
of English university clerks in this period and on their efforts to secure 
promotion from the Roman curia. Professor Jacob also adds a dozen pages of 
notes and comments on the original chapters of the book, to bring them into 
line with material published since 1943. 


The Evolution of the English Farm, by M. E, SEEBou™M (Mrs, M. E. Curistig) 
(London, Allen and Unwin, 1953 (2nd edn.), 356 pp. (illus.), 30s.) is a revised 
edition of a pleasant and interesting work originally published in 1927 
(reviewed by Mr. J. A. Venn in History, xiii, 256) covering the whole evolution 
of the farm, farm animals, implements and technique, and of rural society 
from Neolithic times to the present day. Copiously and attractively 
illustrated, and written with liberal quotation, it is popular in character, and 
does not go much below the surface, which at times means skating over some 
very thin ice. Unfortunately the revision has not been very far-reaching: 
important works such as those of Dr. and Mrs. Orwin, Professor G. C. Homans, 
Mr. H. S. Bennett and Professor M. M. Campbell are apparently neither used 
nor listed in the bibliography. , 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECENTLY RECEIVED 
(*Indicates books of special value to readers of History.) 


*The Literature of the Spanish People, by GERALD Brenan (Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1951, xviii + 496 pp., 40s.), recounts the development of its 
theme as a continuous narrative from the time of Quintilian and Martial to 
the present century. Drawing on a wide and intimate knowledge of the whole 
range of Spanish literature and a deep understanding of Spain and her people, 
this illuminating and exciting book, shaped by the author’s personal judgments 
and illustrated by many exact and revealing translations, will prove an indis- 
pensable literary companion for British students of Spanish history, since 
Mr. Brenan sets his narrative throughout on a firm basis in the historical 
development of the spirit and temper of Spanish civilization, In *Le Thédire 
frangais en Belgique au Moyen Age (Collection ‘Notre Passé’, Brussels, La 
Renaissance du Livre, 1953, 111 pp. (frontis.), n.p.], the veteran French 
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historian of medieval literature, Professor Gustave CoHEN, writes in an agree- 
able, leisurely and personal manner of the importance of the Belgian texts— 
mostly his own discoveries—for our knowledge of the early history of both 

‘sious and secular drama in western Europe: the attractiveness of his little 
book is enhanced by the copious extracts he provides from the plays themselves, 
ranging from the tenth to the fifteenth centuries. Mr. ANTHONY BRETT-JAMES 
has compiled, in *The Triple Stream: Four Centuries of English, French and 
German Literature (Cambridge, Bowes and Bowes, 1953, x + 178 pp., 17s. 64.), 
areference book which will be almost as useful to historians as to students 
of literature, for in the familiar form of a time-chart he lists the births and 
deaths of all notable writers of the three nationalities named (including 
Belgian, Swiss and Austrian, but not American), and the significant books 
published year by year from 1531 to 1930. He throws his net wide, including 
children’s classics, Baden-Powell’s Scouting for Boys, Edgar Wallace’s Four 
Just Men, Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Household Management, Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, and several famous reference-books and anthologies. Separate 
indexes, arranged country by country, of the authors and books listed, complete 
the usefulness of the book as a work of reference, while to browse at random 
in its columns is to discover some remarkable and unexpected coincidences 
of date. La Littérature grecque moderne, by ANDRE MIRAMBEL (‘Que Sais-je?’ 
Série, No. 560, Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 1953, 120 pp., 150 /rs.), 
after a short prefatory statement of the effects of the special factors which 
shaped the historical development of modern Greek thought and literature— 
subjection to the Turks until 1820, and the subsequent struggle for liberty 
and national reintegration—and a rapid preliminary survey of Greek literature 
from 1453 to 1820, covers the remaining period down to 1950 in two longer 
chapters: but the scale of the work imposes severe condensation, and the 
account, especially over the present century, tends to dwindle to a classified 
list of names and titles. *The Confident Years, 1885-1915 (London, Dent, 
1952, viii + 374 pp., 21s.) is the fifth and last volume of Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks’ Makers and Finders: a History of the Writer in America, 1800-1915; 
crowded, boisterous, confusing and at times badly written, it is nevertheless alive 
with the pulsing profusion of its theme, and as it seeks principally to explain 
the writers in terms of their social and intellectual backgrounds during this 
revolutionary period in the development of American culture, it contains 
much that historians will find enlightening and useful. 


The Life and Work of Sophocles, by F. J. H. Letters [London, Sheed and 
Ward, 1953, x + 310 pp. (frontis.), 18s.] is primarily a systematic analysis 
of the seven plays and a discussion of Sophocles as poet and dramatist, ably 
written by a lively-minded scholar for an intelligent general public which 
does not read Greek; but the introductory chapters on ‘The Time’ and ‘The 
Man’, especially remarkable for their candid realism and their apt comparisons 
with modern experience, will enlighten the reader’s understanding of the social 
and intellectual conditions in which these great plays were written, produced 
and enjoyed. Mr. RayMoND PrEsTon’s Chaucer [London, Sheed and Ward, 
1952, xvi + 325 pp. (illus.), 25s.], a glittering, allusive and occasionally a 
fatiguing book, is expressly and exclusively written as a work of literary 
criticism, setting Chaucer’s work against the contemporary literary background 
and tracing the evolution of his ideas on the matter and the form of poetry, 
and on religion and life; apart from the fascinating study of Chaucer’s mind 
and art, it holds little for the historian as such. Balzac, 1850-1950 [Estudios 
Franceses, No. 6, Mendoza, Universidad Nacional de Cuyo, 1952 (for 1950), 
138 pp., n.p.} is a centenary volume of six essays, three in Spanish and three in 
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French, of almost purely literary interest. Alfred Austin: Victorian, 
Norton B. Crow i (Albuquerque, Univ. of New Mexico Press, 1953, x + 
296 pp. (frontis.), $5.00] is a handsomely produced and well-written study 
which, while remaining thoroughly objective, does something to improve the 
reputation of Lord Salisbury’s ridiculous little Tory poet laureate: for historians 
its chief interest is in the lively chapter on Austin’s position as ‘The T, 
Jingoist’, though the whole of this discursive and ample study reflects weil 
the changing temper of the late Victorian age. 

In *The Little Emperors (London, Faber, 1951, 255 pp., 15s.), Mr. Aurrep 
DuaGAN repeats the notable success of his recent Conscience of the King by 
another imaginative but careful novel of fifth-century Britain. This time he 
depicts convincingly the swift political collapse and the consequent decay of 
civilized life in the opening decade of the century, and his ingenious and well- 
told story of involved but futile intrigues for power, narrated from the view- 
point of a high-grade civil servant, accords completely with accepted archaeol- 
ogical and historical interpretation: yet, surprisingly, he cites Sir Charles 
Oman’s England before the Norman Conquest, published nearly fifty years 
ago, as the standard reference work on the period. Alfred the King, by Patry 
WituraMs (London, Faber, 1951, 15s.) so painstakingly follows the narrative 
given by contemporary sources that the novel is smothered by fidelity to the 
chronicles, and neither the king nor any other character comes to life. The 
novel deserts the accepted canon by locating the battle of ‘Ethandune’ at 
Edington in the Polden Hills. Miss Hirpa F. M. Prescott’s *The Man with 
a Donkey (London, Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1952, vii + 335, v + 371 pp., 25s,) 
misses being a great novel because Miss Prescott has indulged her extensive, 
minute and accurate knowledge of the historical and antiquarian background 
of the dissolution of the monasteries and the Pilgrimage of Grace, at the expense 
of her great powers as a narrator of a high tragic theme. Her Robert Aske, 
while remaining a fallible man, is nobly drawn, and the accessory characters, 
both historical and fictitious, are living people; but the manner of telling the 
story as though by hundreds of snippings from the diaries of half a dozen 
individuals and the columns of imaginary newspapers shatters the narrative 
and lengthens the story unnecessarily, and in any case Miss Prescott takes 
far too long in getting her story under way. But as an imaginative study of 
the impact of Henry VIII’s and Cromwell’s realpolitik on the conservative and 
devout North, and for a sympathetic understanding of the deep passions and 
moral issues raised by their ruthless autocracy, this book is wholly admirable, 
no less than for its fidelity to antiquarian accuracy in material details—though 
it would be strong meat for babes. 

In The Truth about Robin Hood (London, The Author, 1953, 93 pp. (map), 
8s. 6d.], Mr. P. Valentine Harris provides a convenient summary of previous 
discussions for those who are interested in the century-old game of finding 
historical personages in Robin Hood and his men. After winnowing the surviv- 
ing medieval ballads and the apocryphal embroiderings of later ballad-makers 
and antiquaries, and after summarising the fantasies of modern mythologists 
and folk-lorists, Mr. Harris states the evidence which led Joseph Hunter, an 
assistant-keeper of the public records and a learned, scholarly editor, to identify 
the Robin Hood of legend with Robin Hood who appears in the chamber day- 
books as a valettus in Edward II’s service in 1322-3. He then gives the argu- 
ments which led F. J. Child to reject Hunter’s views and to insist that Robin 
Hood was ‘absolutely a creation of the ballad muse’; and finally Mr. Harris 
adds his own quota of discoveries, from the Wakefield court-rolls and from 
local place-names, to support and elaborate Hunter’s identification; he claims 
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Robin Hood as a Yorkshireman from Wakefield who, involved in the rebellion 
of Thomas of Lancaster, took to petty brigandage in nearby Barnsdale, and 
who met and was pardoned by Edward II in 1322, entered Edward's service 
asa chamber valettus, but who soon tired of court life and returned to Barnsdale 
in 1323. As is usual in this kind of game, the ‘evidence’ consists of adding 
together a number of remote and improbable possibilities, a handful of coin- 
cidences and some far-fetched conjectures, brushing aside all objections, and 
calling the sum total proof: even so, Mr. Harris has collected an astonishing 
amount of ingeniously explained ‘evidence’ for his conviction. The History 
of the Dunmow Flitch Ceremony, by Francis W. STEER [Essex Record Office 
Publications, No. 13, Chelmsford, Essex County Council, 1951, x + 72 pp. 
(illus.), 12s. 6d.) puts together, in a lively and pleasantly produced booklet, 
copiously illustrated with reproductions of well-chosen prints, drawings and 
mss, in the Essex Record Office, all that can be discovered about this famous 
local custom, which the author traces back to the fourteenth century. Miss 
RosaLinD HILt’s *Both Small and Great Beasts [London, Universities Federa- 
tion for Animal Welfare, 1953, 16 pp. (illus.), 2s. 6d.] discusses with delightful 
humour and delicate charm some of the more whimsical stories of the relations 
between medieval men—mostly saints, monks and other churchmen—and the 
world of their animal fellow-creatures. Fougasse’s witty drawings hit exactly 
the right note of preposterousness to illustrate these fanciful allusions: the 
book would make an excellent token gift for a sympathetic friend. 


RECENT HISTORY SCHOOL BOOKS PUBLISHED 


IN GREAT BRITAIN TO 31 DECEMBER, 1952 


The following continues the lists of recent history text-books, readers and 
atlases printed in History from Sept. 1938; the date of publication is 1952, 
unless otherwise given. The Historical Association is obliged to the publishers 
who present copies of their new publications to the Association’s library, where 
they are available for inspection by members. This list has been compiled 
by Mr. L. W. Herne, M.A., history master, St. Paul’s School, London, who will 
be glad to receive corrections and additions ; these should be addressed to the 
Historical Association, 59a Kennington Park Road, London, S.E.11. 

(An asterisk indicates that the book has been despatched for notice in 
History ; a number in square brackets—e.g. [131]—is the number of the issue 
of History in which the book has been or will be noticed. Present financial 
stringency compels us to restrict the reviewing of text-books to works intended 
for sixth-form and other senior pupils, or other books of special interest. 
We have therefore added brief comments in this list to the particulars of some 
of the books which have been sent to us for review but which we have not 
been able to notice adequately.) 

Primary—Ages 5-11 
Bucktey, BARBARA. Greek Legends. (The Young Readers’ Library). Exeter : 

Wheaton. 1951. 62 pp. (illus.), 3s. (539) 
Hume, E. G. The Pilgrim Way. London and Glasgow: Blackie. Book 1, 

Days before History, 64 pp. (illus.), 4s. 9d. Picture book of prehistory with 

simple text for eight-year-olds. (540) 
Moore, Mary F. The Houses of Parliament. (Macmillan’s Social Series). 

London: Macmillan. ii + 62 pp. (illus., diag.), 1s. 6d. (541) 
Mipcizy, K. M. Legends of the Northmen. (The Young Readers’ Library). 

Exeter: Wheaton. 64 pp. (illus.), 3s. (542) 
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Stronc, C. F. The New Primary Histories. Book iii, The Country and the 
Town. London: University of London Press. 130 pp. (illus.), 6s. (543) 
Secondary—Ages 11-16 
Ayerst, D.G.O. Europe in the XIX Century. Cambridge : Cam. Univ. Pregs, 
2nd edn. (ist edn. 1940). xv + 440 pp. (maps, diag.), 9s. 6d (544) 
*Barker, W. A., St. AuBYN, G. R., and OLLARD, R. L. A General History of 
England, 1688-1832. London: Black. vii + 329 pp. (maps, diag.), 10s. 6d. ; 
Documents of English History, 1688-1832. vii + 85 pp., 6s. 64, 
These two books make a fine introduction to the history of a neglected 
period; the authors deliberately demand intelligent reading of a text 
which is sometimes too advanced for the average O level candidate, Sixth. 
form beginners and non-specialists would find both books stimulating, 


545 

Bett, DouGias. Drake was my Captain. London: Warne. 253 pp. Pa 
7s. An exciting story of Elizabethan maritime adventure. (546) 
Bex, J. J. The Freedom Histories. Vol. iii. The Effects of Geographical and 
Scientific Discovery on Freedom and Security in the Eighteenth, Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Centuries (rev. edn.), Exeter: Wheaton. 286 pp. (illus.), 5s, 
547 

Betuis, H. Social Studies for Secondary Schools. London: Cassell. Boat 
Your Home and You. xii + 171 pp. (illus.) ; Book ii, Your Town and You, 
xi + 159 pp. (illus.); Book iii, Your Country and You. xi + 207 pp. 
(illus.) ; Book iv, The World and You. xi + 208 pp. (illus.); 6s. each. 
This series combines history, geography and current affairs through a line- 
of-development approach to a number of environmental topics. (548) 
Booc-Watson, E, J. and CarruTHERS, J. I. (edit.). History through the 
Ages. Book iii, Home Life, by Marte Stuart. London: Oxford Univ. 
Press. 176 pp. (illus.), + 16 plates, 5s. 3d. (paper), 6s. 6d. (cloth). 
This is a book for the imaginative boy or girl who wants to know what it 
was like to live in the past. (549) 
BRAMWELL, R. D. Your Folk and Mine: A Third Book of Social Studies. 
Leeds: Arnold. 254 pp. (illus., diag.), 6s. (550) 
Brown, W. E. and RepMAyYNE, P. Changing Britain. No. 5: The Changing 
Countryside. London: Univ. of London Press (for Cadbury Brothers). 
32 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 2s. 3d. (School edn.) ; 2s. 6d. (General edn.). 
(551) 

CaAvE, ARTHUR. Government and You. London: Methuen. xi + 178 pp. 
5s. 6d. Expounds both central and local government today against an 
historical background : a useful primer for civic studies. (552) 
CoLtinson, CLiFFoRD. Exploration and Adventure. London: Allen & Unwin. 
(2nd edn.). 151 pp. (illus., maps), 3s. 6d. (553) 
*Davies, MARGARET. Wales in Maps. Cardiff: Univ. of Wales Press Board. 
112 pp. of maps, diagrams and notes. An invaluable sketch-map and note- 
book atlas of Welsh historical geography for schools using English as the 
teaching medium. (554) 
Eurott, Lypta S. Herald Historical Readers. (i) Fear in the Forest: a story of 
the time of William the Conqueror ; (ii) In Freedom's Cause: a story of the 
time of Simon de Montfort ; (iii) The Miller and his Family : a story of the 
time of Edward III ; (iv) In the Service of Queen Elizabeth; (v) The Mercer 
Family (temp. Charles II); (vi) Im the Service of Queen Anne. London: 
Warne. Each book, 95 pp. (illus.), 3s. Well-written stories including plenty 
of authentic detail; useful supplementary reader or alternative to text- 
book with weaker streams. (555) 
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guacott, S. E. (i) The Story of Ships. (ii) The Story of Aircraft. (Methuen's 
Ouilines). London: Methuen. Each vol. iv + 76 pp. (illus.), 8s. 6d. Both 
yolumes, copiously illustrated by the author’s own diagrams and drawings, 
ide detailed accounts of the technical development of the subject of 
study from the earliest times to the present day, relating technical advance 
to the wider human causes which promote it. Written for pupils of the 
10-15 age groups, the series is intended, when complete, to form a junior 
reference library of technical development viewed from the historian’s 
standpoint, and should prove authoritative and absorbing aids to ‘ topical ’ 
dy. (556) 
eto, GEorGE (edit.). ‘ Four in Hand’ Educational Series. London: 
Werner Laurie. Vol. 1, Australia, by HELEN M. MADELEY, 208 pp. (illus., 
maps) [1949]; Vol. 2, Greece, by GWENDOLINE WISEMAN, 221 pp. (illus., 
maps), 6s. each. A novel and interesting attempt to integrate, for a single 
country in each volume, the studies of history, geography, civics and 
literature, with substantial illustrative sections of both prose and verse. 
(557) 

Hamppen, Joun (edit.). The Days of Chivalry: Stories from Froissart’s 
‘Chronicles’. (The Golden Legend Series.) Leicester: Edmund Ward. 
184 pp. (illus.), 8s. 6d. Twenty well-chosen episodes in a modernized version 
of Lord Berners’ early sixteenth-century translation, illustrated with repro- 
ductions of miniatures from a fifteenth-century Froissart MS. (558) 
*Jongs, J. IpwaL. Atlas Hanesyddol o Gymru. Cardiff: Univ. of Wales Press 
Board. 106 pp., 100 maps and diag., 8s. 6d. A very useful and detailed 
atlas of Welsh history of the sketch-map and note-book type, for schools 
using Welsh as the teaching medium. (559) 
Jorpan, Rev, FATHER JoHN. A Junior Catholic History of Europe, Part i: 
2050 B.C.-A.D. 1500. Dublin: Fallon and London: Macmillan. vi + 
% pp. (illus., maps), 2s. 6d. (560) 
Ketty, Rev. J. F. A Junior Catholic History of Europe, Part ti: 1500-1950. 
Dublin: Fallon and London: Macmillan. vi + 170 pp. (illus., maps). 
(561) 

‘Lay, E. J. S. (edit.). Macmillan’s History Picture Books. Booki: Norman 
and Plantagenet Times ; Book ii: Lancastrian and Yorkist Times ; Book iii: 
Tudor and Stuart Times ; Book iv : Hanoverian Times. London : Macmillan. 
32 pp. (illus.), 2s. 3d. Small reproductions of the History Class Pictures with 
accompanying notes. (562) 
Lay, E. J.S. Men and Manners: An Anthology of Social History. (Easy Study 
Series.) Vol. i: Chaucer to the Restoration. 142 pp. (illus.), 3s. 9d. Described 
by the publishers as ‘ Supplementary Histories’. (563) 
‘Linpsay, DonALD and WasuincTon, E. S. A Portrait of Britain between 
the Exhibitions, 1851-1951. (Oxford Introduction to British History.) 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. vi + 322 pp. (illus., 16 plates), 7s. (564) 
Lume, Sysi. V. Leaders of Africa. London: Univ. of London Press. 96 pp., 
2s. 6d. Stories of ten men and women, African as well as European, who 
have helped to create modern Africa. (565) 
Muuxen, E. F. The Greek People. 112 pp. (illus., maps, diag.) ; The Roman 
People. 135 pp. (illus., maps, diag.). London: Harrap. 5s. each. These 
books give a brief, vivid impression of the lives of the peoples and the 
essence of their history. Each contains suggestions of work which pupils 
can do for themselves and a guide to further reading. (566) 
Moore, CHARLES M. Two Centuries: An Account of the Development of Western 
Civilisation in the Last Two Hundred Years. London and Glasgow: Grant. 
653 pp. (illus., maps, diag.), 18s. (567) 
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Morris, R. W. Town Life through the Ages. (Understanding the Moder, 
World Series). London: George Allen & Unwin. iv + 40 Pp. (illus 
diag.), 3s. 9d. (568) 

Pearce, F. G. The Dawn of Freedom: Man's History from A.D. 1200 
A.D. 1900. Madras and London: Cumberlege. x + 186 pp. (illus., Taps) 
4s. The second edition of a book written for matriculation classes in Indian 
schools and first published in 1947. (569) 

RENNARD, T. A. School Ailas of British & World History. Exeter : Wheaton 
(Rev. edn.) 1951. 46 pp., 2s. 6d. (570) 

*SELLMAN, R. R. A Student's Atlas of Modern History. London: Arnold, 
99 pp. of maps, diagrams and notes. 7s. 6d. [131]. (571) 

SCOTLAND, ANDREW. An English Speaking History. Book iii: 128 pp. (illus, 
maps); Book iv: 142 pp. (illus., maps), 5s. each. (572) 

SHEARMAN, HuGH. Modern Ireland. London: Harrap. 160 pp. (maps), 5s, 
The story of two communities in the last two centuries. (573) 

SoutHcaTEe, G. W. Europe 1870-1945. London: Dent. xix + 364 pp. 
(maps and summaries), 6s. 6d. (574) 

SoMERVELL, D.C. Modern Britain 1870-1950. London: Methuen. (9th edn, 
revd.). viii + 266 pp. (maps), 8s. 6d. (575) 

Story of the Countryside: First Series. London: Oxford Univ. Press. Book i, 
The Village, by F. G. THomas (2nd edn., revd.), 1951, 96 pp. (illus.), 4s, ; 
Second Series, Book iii, Farm Tools and Machinery, by H. J. Hine, 127 pp. 
(illus.), 5s. (576) 

Syme, Ronatp. The Story of Britain’s Highways. London: Pitman. 68 pp. 
(illus., map), 5s. (577) 

Tuompson, J. V. P. Concise Outline of English History. Exeter: Wheaton. 
(6th imp. revd.), 64 pp. (maps, diag.), 3s. (578) 

THORNHILL, Patrick (edit.). The ‘Get to Know’ Series. Roads and Streets, 
by Patrick THORNHILL ; Bridges, by LEONORA Fry ; Docks and Harbours, 
by Dorotuy Dempster; Houses and Flats, by Patrick THORNHILL. 
London: Methuen. 1951-3. Each book, 48 pp. (illus.), 2s. Each of these 
admirable little guides to present-day things is written with a sense of 
historical perspective. (579) 

TREASE, GEOFFREY. The Baron’s Hostage: a Story of Simon de Montfort. 
(The Pageant Books). London: Phoenix. 155 pp. (illus., maps), 9s. 6d, 

(580) 

Trinc, A. STEPHEN. Young Master Carver: A Boy in the Reign of Edward III. 
(The Pageant Books). London: Phoenix. 156 pp. (illus., maps), 9s. 6¢. 
These two Pageant Books are well-written, lively stories, excellently grounded 
in contemporary fact and source material: very useful additions to the 
school library. (581) 

TuRNBULL, DonaLp. We and They. Exeter: Wheaton. 64 pp. (illus., diag,), 
3s. 6d. Partly historical introduction to present methods of government. 

(582) 

Witurams, T. G. History of England, 1600-1950. London: Pitman. ix + 
162 pp. (illus.), 8s. 6d. (583) 

Witiams, T. G. and Bursrince, E. W. Pathways Through Time. London: 
Pitman. Book ii, Towns, Trade and Transport. vii + 64 pp. {illus); 
Book iii, Leadership and Lawmaking. vii + 48 pp. (illus.), 5s. each. Social 
and political history treated as lines of development with ‘ things to do’ 
at the end of each chapter. (584) 
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Sixth Form—Ages 16-18 


*#BurTeRFIELD, H. Christianity in European History. London: Collins: 
63 pp., 78. 6d. (585) 
Coz, G. D. H. Introduction to Economic History, 1750-1950. London. 
Macmillan. x + 233 pp. (maps, diag.), 10s. (586) 
GoopaLt, G. and TREHARNE, R. F. Muir's Historical Atlas, Ancient, Medieval 
and Modern. London: Philip. (8th edn.), 33s. 6d. (587) 
sGrant, A. J. and TEMPERLEY, H. (edit. Penson, Dame Li11an M.). Europe 
in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. London: Longmans. (6th edn.). 
xxii + 603 pp. (maps), 25s. [131]. (588) 
*McAuLIFFE, W. R. Modern Asia Explained. London: Blackie. 163 pp. 
(maps), 5s. 6d. (133). (589) 
The Association acknowledges the receipt of copies of six Brief Lives, 
published by Collins at 7s. 6d. each. They are specially written to be enjoyed 
by young readers, and would be most suitable for School Libraries. 
Sir Francis Drake, by J. A. WILLIAMSON. (590) 
Queen Victoria, by RoGER FULForRD. (591) 
Montrose, by C. V. WEDGWooD. (592) 
Queen Elizabeth, by MILTON WALDMAN. (593) 
Rupert of the Rhine, by BERNARD FERGUSSON. (594) 
Abraham Lincoln, by HERBERT AGAR. (595) 
L. W. HERNE. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


I: ‘THe Battle or THE MEDWAY’ 


Lord Raglan, of Cefntilla Court, Monmouthshire, writes:— 

Nobody who compares Dio’s account of Plautius’s campaign with Colling- 
wood’s can accuse Mr. Burn of criticising the latter unfairly. It would indeed 
be possible to make an even stronger case against him. Unfortunately, 
however, Mr. Burn lays himself open to the same kind of criticism. 

Discussing the beginning of the battle, he says that the Roman auxiliaries 
‘broke up the first counter-attack’ made by the chariots, which ‘naturally 
arrived first’, and that ‘the enemy’s dismounted tribesmen were moving up’. 
There is nothing of all this in Dio, who merely says that the auxiliaries sur- 
prised the barbarians in their bivouac and attacked their chariot horses. 
Later he says that ‘the redoubtable Caratacus, as we must suppose, attacked 
with all available force’, but again there is nothing of this in Dio, who does 
not mention Caratacus and merely says that Vespasian surprised the barbarians. 
Finally Mr. Burn tells us that Hosidius drove a wedge into the enemy’s array, 
and that ‘the nearest legion, seeing the general surrounded, burst through to 
the rescue’. Dio says that Hosidius was nearly captured, but as to how this 
happened ‘an entirely different theory is equally possible’, as Mr. Burn says 
when criticising Collingwood. 

As for the site of the battle, Mr. Burn, following Collingwood, calls it 
the Battle of the Medway without question mark or inverted commas. 
Dio says that after the battle ‘the Britons retired to the river Thames at a 
point near where it empties into the ocean and at flood-tide forms a lake.’ 

Suggests a point well to the west of the Medway and, since we have no 
indication of Plautius’s route, makes other rivers at least as likely as the 
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Medway. It is highly unlikely that burials will be found identifiable as o 
those killed in the battle, and otherwise we can never know more of the cam. 
paign than Dio tells us. Its course and its result are sufficiently clear, anq 
no purpose is served by making unverifiable conjectures about its details, 


Mr. A. R. Burn replies:— 
Dio’s account of the campaign of 43 is sketchy, but includes details 
insufficiently connected as they stand, which seem to have been taken over 
out of a fuller narrative. To try to suggest, in the light of British geography, 
in which Dio’s readers were not interested, what the connections may have been, 
seems to me, as it has seemed to others, entirely legitimate. If Lord Raglan 
thinks otherwise, no one will compel him to read us. 

It is kind of Lord Raglan to tell your readers what Dio really said; but if he 
will read a little further, he will find that I had already done so. To givea 
translation of this text, and thereby to show every reader what is in Dio and 
what is theory, was one of my chief objects. But he should not mix transla. 
tion with his own theory by transporting an essential word out of one sentence 
into another: the word ‘in bivouac’ (aulizomenous). Dio does not say that 
‘the auxiliaries surprised the barbarians in bivouac’; ‘carelessly encamped’ 
belongs to the sentence before; and every sentence in this exceedingly brief 
narrative introduces a new-state of affairs. Also the statement that when 
the horses were shot ‘the charioteers also could not escape’ surely implies that 
the charioteers were now in the chariots. 

Lord Raglan is wrong as to identifiable burials being our only faint chance 
of further evidence; air photography, which may reveal more sites of early 
Roman camps, is a much more lively possibility. I agree with him that the 
retreating Britains appear to have crossed the Thames in its upper tidal 
reaches; but why this is against their having fought on the Medway, I do not 
see. If he will point to any other unfordable rivers which appear ‘at least as 


likely’, then it will be interesting to see if his theories based on them are equally 
workable, 


II : THe THEORY AND PRACTICE OF REPRESENTATION IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 
Protessor Gaines Post, of the University of Wisconsin, writes :— 


I have just read the paper of Professor Helen Cam in History, xxxviii, 11-26, 
1 would not dare challenge her great learning, but I do feel that she has mis- 
understood and misrepresented my small contribution to the history of medieval 
representation. I respectfully submit the following corrections. 

First, in a remark that is possibly witty but not accurate, she speaks (p. 17) 
of my developing ‘ a thesis hinted, or rather splashed at, by Mr. Hilaire Belloc 
long before—namely that representation as a working institution came, like 
all good things, from Rome. The device was worked out, as he showed, by 
canon lawyers on behalf of autocrats who wished to be able to fix responsibility 
on reluctant property owners unwilling to make their due contribution to the 
expenses of government.’ I reply: (1) that I have never, like the late Hilaire 
Belloc, thought that all roads lead to Rome, that all good things came from 
Rome, nor that representation came only from Rome (I know that some kind 
of representation has existed from the earliest times) ; (2) that I have never 
tried to show that the canon lawyers alone worked it out (I have shown 
that the legists were equally active in developing the legal thought that had 
some influence on the rise of medieval representative assemblies), nor that it 
was for autocrats, etc. (I have never been so simple as to call medieval kings 
or popes autocrats; I have all along indicated how the prerogative, limited 
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the law, must be considered along with the consent of representatives). 
Asfor reluctant property owners, I must assume that people hated to be taxed, 
even for ‘ just wars ’ of defence for the common welfare, then as now—at least 
[have encountered in sources of the thirteenth century a certain amount of 
reluctance. 

In the second place, Miss Cam (p. 18) says that I find ‘ the origin of the device 
ofrepresentation in canon law. It was invented by the church, adopted by the 
monarchy.’ And then she refutes this by calling attention to examples of 

ntation (usually ex officio) of English communities in courts early in 
the twelfth century, and adds that ‘ it must have been operative in England 
at any date after a.p. 600.’ I reply: (1) I have never said any of this for I 
know that representation of cities and provinces existed in ancient Greece 
and in the Roman Empire ; the classical Roman law dealt with the agency 
or representation of corporations, and of course some sort of representation 
has probably always been practised even in primitive communities (why wait 
for 600 for the Anglo-Saxons to have it ?) After all, it was a form of repre- 
gntation in late antiquity and the early Middle Ages when leading men of 
the county appeared in court to participate in the inquisit#io that anticipated 
the jury. Invented by the church ? Nonsense, Moreover, I have never denied 
the existence of the representation of hundreds and townships, in shire and 
hundred moots, in the twelfth century (cf. p. 20). I have been interested in 
finding out how the two laws influenced the rise of a different kind of 
representation. 

In the third place, Miss Cam (p. 31) says that I demonstrate the canonist 
origin of the formulas plena potestas and plene instructi. Not true, for I show 
clearly that they arose in the Roman law: plena potestas as early as the third 
century. As for her statement that the conception was older than the adoption 
of the formula, this is probably true, for the idea of binding the community 
by the acts of the agents goes back far beyond plena potestas. But her illustra- 
tions, to prove that the idea preceded the formula in England, are from 1258 
and 1268! Plena potestas itself was current in English royal documents well 
before 1258, as I have shown. 

Fourth, Miss Cam shows (pp. 23-6) how old communities were in England 
(who would deny their early importance ?), and then gives the case of the 
villagers of Great Peatling in 1265, who met as a body, acted as a corporation, 
and attacked the men of a royalist magnate because these men ‘ were against 
the barons and the welfare of the community of the realm.’ From this she 
draws the conclusion that the community of the vill was conscious of the 
community of the realm, and that this local consciousness of the general 
community was the foundation of the later commonplace ‘ that all England 
was represented in the house of commons.’ In short, ‘ national consciousness 
had been bred in the patria, the country, the neighbourhood, and it was there 
that the foundations were laid which preserved the institutions of representation 
unbrokenly in the countries of Anglo-Saxon tradition, when they perished 
elsewhere.’ 

I say that the case of Peatling reveals that the theory of corporation in the 
two laws had helped the vill to become truly corporate ; that the villagers’ idea 
of the common welfare suggests both the formulation by literate men who knew 
the legal terminology and the influence of the party of Simon de Montfort 
which claimed that it was the true community of the realm ; and that any local 
consciousness of the good of the general community, while it can exist at all 
times, owed as much to the initiative and compulsion of the royal government 
since the twelfth century and earlier as it did to the peculiar virtue of national 
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patriotism in the local patria. It is hardly likely that the theory of public lay 
and the state in thirteenth-century England originated in the yi 
certainly not likely that the expression of it arose spontaneously without the 
aid of clerks to put it in writing who were trained in the two laws as wel] ay 
in English customs. 


Professor Helen M. Cam writes, from Radcliffe College, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. :-— 


I clearly owe Professor Gaines Post an apology for having misunderstood 
and misrepresented his very considerable contribution to the history of repre. 
sentation. I hope he will not again object to my light-hearted ways of expres. 
sing myself if I cite the saying ‘ None may dispute the record of the King’s 
Court’. Mr. Post himself is the indisputable authority on his own views, and 
I cannot be altogether sorry at having elicited this authoritative statement 
from him for the benefit of the readers of History. I have to plead guilty both 
to exaggeration and to ignorance. I should add that since I read my paper to 
the Anglo-American Conference in July 1952, I have had the opportunity of 
hearing Mr. Post discussing allied subjects, so as to realize that his emphasis 
on the contribution of Roman law was by no means meant to exclude other 
elements in the growth of medieval representation. In fact he used a phrase 
closely akin to Professor Plucknett’s observation at our conference : ‘ theory 
follows the event’. I found we had a great deal in common. 

The date 600 referred to the conversion of Kent. Not representation but the 
influence of the church must have been operative in England from the date 
when, according to Bede, Ethelbert set down his dooms in writing ‘ after the 
Roman model’. I fear that it was the stock attitude of regarding the church 
as the transmitter of Roman institutions to the medieval world that explains 
my careless conflation of civilians and canonists, and my merger of the 
‘autocrat’ Barbarossa’s counsellors with the papal legates who presided at 
Spanish councils. I seem to have assumed that Roman law became canon law 
when pronounced by a cleric. I am glad to have been corrected. 

Mr. Post’s reading of my account of the Great Peatling incident is rather 
surprising, and he attributes to me a dictum of Sir Maurice Powicke’s, but I 
think our differences are mainly in emphasis. I warmly agree with practically 
everything he says in his last paragraph, as far as my knowledge of the two 
laws will take me. 

M. Lousse also has written to me, calling my attention to his articles on 
‘ Le pays dans l’ancien droit ’, and ‘ Unions de pays ’, the references to which 
are to be found in the second edition of his Societe d’ Ancien Regime. The con- 
tinental pays, he considers, though it has its own peculiar features, has some 
things in common with the shire, and some bearing on the history of 
representation. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The council of the Association met at headquarters on 4 July and on 2% 
September 1953. Paid-up membership on 30 June 1953 was 8,125, as against 
8,157 a year earlier, but these approximately static figures conceal real difficul- 
ties in the smaller branches. For the first time, some branches reported 
inability to pay the annual headquarters quota, and were informed of the 
additional local levies and of other devices adopted by other branches to 
overcome such deficits, The Carlisle, Rugby and Worthing branches had 
been closed, though the difficulties of the Lancaster branch had apparently 
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been surmounted: it was noted that several local history societies unconnected 
with the Association were being successfully established in different parts of 
the country. The council and the development and propaganda committee 
were much concerned about these trends, for a network of strong branches 
covering the whole country is the basis of the Association’s present strength. 
Tocombat this danger, the council has taken certain measures open to it within 
its present financial limitations. The list of area advisers was strengthened by 
the appointments of Miss O. B. Grover for Kent and Mr. J. C. Revill for Devon 
and Cornwall, though no one has been found to replace the late Mr. W. T. 
McIntyre in the North-West: branches are urged to make more use of these 
advisers, whether they are in difficulties or in smooth water. The panel of 
lecturers and lectures is being brought up to date to help branches to arrange 
their programmes. Circular letters from the president, with subscription forms 
and leaflets describing the Association’s activities, were sent to 850 university 
students graduating in history in 1953, and though only 51 of these had joined 
the Association by 26 September, it was decided that this response made it 
worth while to repeat the process in 1954. Actually, heads of university 
departments and their colleagues ought, as a matter of duty, no less than of 
self-interest, to keep constantly before their students the ways in which the 
Association helps them, both in the university and afterwards, and in particular 
they should impress on all prospective teachers of history the value of the 
Association to the keen teacher, and the need of the Association for the active 
support of trained historians. How many university professors and teachers 
do this systematically—even to the extent of a single talk each year, supported 
bya display of the Association’s pamphlets, leaflets and other publications? 
If it comes to that, how many university teachers and lecturers have with- 
held even the slender support of their personal subscriptions? The Asso- 
ciation was founded by an unselfish group of men and women within and 
without universities, who included some of the foremost historians of the 
day—Tout, Pollard, Firth and Grant, to speak only of those who are gone: 
they believed that in the world of history, teaching is one profession, from the 
primary school to the university, and they were neither too selfish nor too 
lofty to work on terms of complete equality with the keen school teachers who 
joined with them to found an Association which would serve both the subject 
itself and the profession of history teaching. Where these men led fifty years 
ago, who are the men and women who to-day are too learned, or too indifferent, 
to follow? The unpleasant fact is that, whereas every university teacher of 
history in any of its forms should at least be a subscribing, if not an active 
member of the Association, helping to stimulate and to guide the local branch, 
too many of them ignore their responsibilities and prefer to profit from a 
membership which they do not share. 


On the recommendation of the general purposes committee, it was resolved 
that in future, vacancies among the vice-presidencies of the Association shall 
bereported annually to the first meeting of the newly elected council in January, 
and that members of council shall be invited to submit, before 30 January, 
written nominations, from which the vacancies shall be filled by ballot at the 
next subsequent meeting of the council. The general purposes committee will, 
in future, meet in September to consider the accounts and to prepare them for 
submission to a meeting of council in mid-October. The Annual Report is to 
be limited to 40 pages, which will permit the inclusion of lists of the officers, 
the branches (with names and addresses of secretaries, and figures of branch- 
membership), branch reports (not exceeding 120 words each), the council’s 
report to the annual general meeting, the minutes of the previous meeting, 


SEseiles 
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and the list of library accessions during the year: on this scale the report would 
cost {195 to print. Mr. P. D. Whitting was warmly thanked for acting as 
deputy hon. treasurer while Mr. C. T. H. Sharp’s professional work had 
him fully occupied during the spring. The propaganda and development 
committee has been reconstituted, with the hon. secretary of the Association, 
Mr. H. A. T. Simmonds, as its chairman for the time being. To this committe. 
has been referred the proposal that the council should revert to its former 
practice of meeting occasionally in provincial centres by invitation of the 
branches. To cope with the increasing office work at headquarters, the treasurer 
was authorized to engage, if possible, a part-time accounting clerk, and to 
purchase office equipment costing £110. 

The publications committee (chairman, Professor S. T. Bindoff) proposes to 
publish in 1953-4 for free distribution to members (1s. 8d. post free to non. 
members: extra copies 11d. each to members) *The Council of the North, by 
F. W. Brooks (G.25), *Ranke, by H. Liebeschiitz (G. 26), David II and Edward 
III by E. W. M. Balfour-Melville, and the *Annual Bulletin of Historical 
Literature, no. xxxviii, Publications of the Year 1952 (non-members 2s, 84. 
post free; free to members on application); and for sale, two Helps for Students 
of History, *No. 55, A Select Bibliography of Modern European History (2s. 84. 
post free to non-members; 1s. 5d. to members) and *No. 56, Coins and Medals; 
a Select Bibliography by Philip Grierson (5s. 2d. to non-members post free; 
3s. 8d. to members) the first general bibliography of numismatics in any lang- 
uage. If funds permit, Common Errors; Third Series will also be published, 
and the committee is considering a pamphlet consisting of translated extracts 
from foreign text-books showing different national accounts of the same topic: 
the series of Constitutional Documents should be reprinted, and might profitably 
be added to, but considerable revision of the existing sheets would be necessary. 
In 1952-53 the committee had spent £550 on publications other than The 
Coronation in History, and sales of pamphlets, past and current, had realized 
£415; The Coronation in History had cost £400 and had brought in £320 for the 
Association, so that in effect it had been distributed free to more than 8000 
members at a net cost of £80; while the total net cost of the committee's 
operations for the year had been £215. The committee hopes to produce a 
pamphlet of Historical Misquotations—well-entrenched misquotations of 
famous sayings—and it invites members to send suitable items to Professor 
Bindoff. The council was gratified to learn that the Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion has begun to issue a series of pamphlets on Canadian history expressly 
modelled on our Pamphlets; an exchange of copies of all future issues of both 
series has been approved, and there remains the further possibility of joint 
publication of items of common interest to the two associations, or alterna- 
tively of bulk exchange to allow distribution of such pamphlets to the members 
of both bodies. The council has also accepted a proposal for the exchange of 
publications with the Lenin State Library of the U.S.S.R. The chairman of 
the local history committee (Mr. F. W. Brooks) reported that a project to 
publish a volume of facsimiles of documents of local history, to illustrate the 
handwriting, formulas and format of manuscript records had been postponed 
indefinitely when it was found that the estimated cost was £450; the committee 
was now considering instead a printed formula-book of local records. Pub 
lications on parish, borough and diocesan records were being planned, and the 
Local History Handlist (S2) has been revised and published (2nd. edn., 2s. 84. 
to non-members, 1s. 5d. to members, post free) at a cost of £138. The committee 
is compiling a list of names of lecturers on local history technique, and invites 


*Now Published 
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branch secretaries to report on any good lectures given on this subject to their 
branches. At the council's request, the committee is considering the general 
question of marking the sites of battles. 


The committee on the teaching of history (chairman, Mr. W. H. Burston) 
has now published the revised edition of the Teaching of History Leaflet 
No, 10, Mr. G. R. Mellor’s School Library List of History Books for Pupils in 
Secondary Schools (1s. 6d. post free to non-members, 9d. to members), and has 

to join in a series of discussion meetings at the College of Preceptors, 
where Mr. Burston will open a discussion on ‘History in the Secondary Modern 
School’. The examinations committee (chairman, Mr. J. W. Hunt) was con- 
ducting an enquiry into the syllabuses and examination papers set at the 
‘ordinary’ level by the various examining boards, and had received reports on 
the papers from its own members. After considering a complaint that in the 
University of London’s public examinations there was a harmful discrepancy 
between the short periods set for English and European history at the ‘advanced’ 
level and the wide range of the scholarship paper, the committee recommended 
that the council should support the proposal put forward by a large meeting 
of teachers, over which Professor Bindoff had presided, that longer periods 
of European and English history should be prescribed at the ‘advanced’ 
level in the University of London’s examinations, and the council agreed to 
inform the University that it supported the request. On the recommendation 
of the committee, the council appointed Professor G. R. Potter, Miss M. B. 
Honeybourne and Mrs. M. E. Humphreys to represent the Association on the 
newly formed Joint Examinations Board's panel set up to devise a history sylla- 
bussuitable for pupils taking the General Certificate of Education from technical 
and secondary modern schools. The chairman of the broadcasting committee 
(Dr. D, P. Dobson-Hinton) had represented the editor of History at a press 
conference of the School Broadcasting Council at Broadcasting House on 8 
May 1953, when the latest developments in school broadcasting were explained, 
but among the several interesting and important topics discussed, none was 
of special concern to history teachers as such. The committee continues to 
keep the B.B.C’s programme of history broadcasts for schools, and the 
accompanying pamphlets, under appreciative but critical review. The library 
committee (chairman, Mr, L. W. Herne) pressed for an increased grant, on 
the plea of greatly increased costs of purchases and repairs, but no additional 
grant was immediately possible, though supplementary estimates might be 
considered later in the year. To economize shelf-space, only periodicals 
strictly comparable with History will be kept in future: but for a trial period 
others will be held to test the demand, and those not asked for by members 
will be disposed of. Regarding the collection of foreign text-books, it was 
decided to keep it up to date as far as possible and to seek accessions of rep- 
resentative text-books from six countries which were not at present represented 
in the collection. Syllabuses of history teaching and similar information from 
the Dominions were specially desirable to supplement the collection of text- 
books. The publications committee was asked to consider producing a pamphlet 
consisting of translated passages from the text-books to show how particular 
subjects were differently treated in the school-books of different states. 
The illustrations committee (chairman, Mr. C. R. N. Routh), thanks to the 
labours of Mr. J. W. Herbert and other members in sorting, repairing and re- 
arranging the large collection of lantern-slides in the Association’s possession, 
1s Now able to offer some 40 sets of slides, in good usable condition, many of 
them annotated, for the use of members at a charge of 2s. 6d. per set for a 
period of seven days. The slides range from palaeolithic times to the nineteenth 
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century, covering a wide range of aspects, social, archaeological, artistic 
architectural, etc., and a list of the sets available, together with the rules in 
loans, can be obtained from headquarters. 


The revision courses committee (chairman, Mr. F. W. Brooks) reported an 
extremely successful meeting of the ninth session of the vacation school at 
Exeter University College, 4-14 August 1953, with the president, Professor 
W. N. Medlicott, as director and Mr. J. C. Revill as secretary. Eighty students, 
the largest number hitherto, had attended the school, all of the seminars 
advertised had been held, and the school yielded a net profit of £89 to the 
Association’s funds. The school followed the usual seminar methods of teaching, 
supported by discussion and private reading, and will long be remembered by 
those who attended for the excursions so admirably conducted by Dr. W. G, 
Hoskins, whose unrivalled knowledge of the surrounding country made local 
history a new form of revelation to many members. The fact that members 
of the school had to be divided between two halls of residence tended to break 
up the unity of the school as a whole, which was an unavoidable drawback, 
but in every other respect the school was highly successful, and the council 
recorded its gratitude to the director and to the secretary, whose arduous 
labours and assiduous care had been the foundation of the school’s continued 
success. The tenth session of the school will again be held at Exeter on 3-13 
August 1954, with Professor Medlicott and Mr. Revill again in charge: details 
will be given in the next issue of History. A new feature will be the experiment 
of a detached seminar held at York under the direction of the chairman, Mr, 
F. W. Brooks, on ‘Medieval Stained Glass’, a topic which must obviously be 
studied on the spot at one of the very few places where an adequate range and 
quantity of stained glass can be seen. It will be most interesting to see how this 
new venture fares, as it may indicate the possibility of greatly extending the 
scope of the Association’s revision courses. It seems probable that for 1955 
and 1956 the vacation school will be held at Durham, by permission of the 
University authorities there. 


For 1954 the tours committee (chairman, Mr. J. Salmon) has planned eight 
tours:—1, East Kent, 14-22 April, led by Mr. H. M. Rand and Mrs. F. W. 
Brooks (£17 15s.); 2, South-west Shropshire, 21-27 April led by Lt. -Col. A. H. 
Burne (£11 12s. 6d.); 3, East Yorkshire and North Lincolnshire (including a 
visit to the York Mystery Plays), 30 June-8 July, led by Mr. and Mrs. F. W. 
Brooks (£15); 4, Switzerland, 19 August-1 September, led by Professor G. R. 
Potter (£52 10s.); 5, Northern Ireland, 10-20 August, led by Dr. D. P. Dobson- 
Hinton and Mr. J. Salmon (£29 10s.); 6, Northern France, 19-25 August, led 
by Mr. J. Pelham Maitland (£20); 7, North Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, 
30 August-4 September, led by Mr. J. Salmon (£15 10s.); 8, Bath District, 
8-14 September, led by Lt.-Col. A. H. Burne. Lt.-Col. Burne was asked to 
convey a message of greeting from the council to those present at a forthcoming 
meeting to celebrate the 500th anniversary of the battle of Castillon. For the 
Cambridge branch of the Association, Mr. J. Saltmarsh, the branch president, 
and Mr. G. Barlow, the branch secretary, were throughout in close touch with 
thecouncil to report the progress of the plans for the forthcoming annual general 
meeting and to consult with the council and its officers on details: the council 
thanked them cordially for the careful and elaborate preparations which they 
reported. The council received invitations from the Hull and the Shrewsbury 
branches, to hold the annual general meeting of 1955 in their towns; after 
much discussion it was decided to accept the Shrewsbury invitation. As 


4For a list of the seminars and tutors, and for other factual details, see History, xxxviii, 99-100. 
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invitation was also received to hold the 1957 meeting in Southampton, but 
while the council thanked the Southampton branch, it was obliged by the 
constitution to defer decision until June 1955. 


* * * * * 


The twenty-sixth (interim) Conference of Anglo-American historians was 
held on 9-11 July 1953 at the Institute of Historical Research under the 
auspices of the University of London. Dame Lilian Penson, professor of 
history at Bedford College and lately vice-chancellor of the University of 
London, received members of the conference on behalf of the vice-chancellor, 
Professor H. Hale Bellot, in the Macmillan Hall in the Senate House 
at tea on Thursday, 9 July, and Professor J. E. Neale, Astor professor of 
modern history at University College and chairman of the conference, presided 
atthe general meeting in the Beveridge Hall, where Dr. W. G. Hoskins (Oxford) 
read a lively and provocative paper on ‘The Study of English Local History’, 
which initiated vigorous discussion. At the sectional meetings on Friday 
morning and evening, and again on Saturday morning, the medieval English 
history section heard papers by Mr. G. Templeman (Birmingham) on ‘Town 
life in fifteenth-century Coventry’ and by Dr. J. Conway-Davies (Durham) 
on ‘Common Law Writs and Returns, Richard I-Richard II’!; the modern 
British history section was addressed by Mr. H. G. Nicholas (Oxford) on 
‘Victorian General Elections’, by Professor W. O. Aydelotte (Iowa) on ‘The 
House of Commons in the 1840’s’,? and by Professor D. Spring (Johns Hopkins) 
on ‘Earl Fitzwilliam and the Corn Laws’; the modern European history section 
by Mr. J. S. Bromley (Oxford) on ‘The French Privateering War, 1702-13’ 
and by Professor W. N. Medlicott (London School of Economics) on ‘The Con- 
cert of Europe, 1879-81’; and the colonial history section by Professor D. B. 
Quinn (Swansea) on ‘New Light on the Roanoke Voyages, 1584~-90’; while 
Professor G. W. Brown (Toronto) addressed the closing general meeting of 
the conference on ‘The Publication of Historical Works in the New World’, 
initiating a keen discussion on the difficulties of publishing learned works on 
either side of the Atlantic. On Friday afternoon visits were arranged to the 
Manuscripts Department of the British Museum, to the Public Record Office, 
to the House of Lords, and to Lincoln’s Inn; and at the general conference 
dinner at the Connaught Rooms on Friday evening, Professor Garrett Mattingly 
(Columbia) replied to the toast proposed to the health of the overseas visitors 
by the chairman, Professor Neale. There were general luncheons for the con- 
ference on Friday in the Macmillan Hall and on Saturday in the University 
Refectory, tea on the Institute roof on Friday, and a reception and garden 
party given by the president, council and fellows of the Royal Historical 
Society at their headquarters at 96 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea on Saturday after- 
noon. 286 members registered for the conference, of whom 40 came from the 
US.A., 18 from Commonwealth countries overseas, and 3 from European 
countries. 

+ * * * * 


The Alexander Prize, awarded annually by the Royal Historical Society 
for the best essay on any subject approved by the literary director of the 
Society, was won in 1953 by Mr. W. E. Minchinton, B.Sc. (Econ.), research 
lecturer in social and economic history at University College, Swansea: the 
Paper, “Bristol—Metropolis of the West in the Eighteenth Century’, was read 


earn’ printed in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, xxvi, 125-156; 


"These two papers have been promised to the editor of History for publication in the near future. 
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to the Society at its headquarters in Chelsea on 13 June 1953. Essays 
for the award in 1955 must be sent in by 31 January 1955 to the 
(96 Cheyne Walk, London, S.W.10), who will supply further partic 
application. 


Essays for the Reginald Taylor Prize of £5 5s. and a medal, awarded am 
by the British Archaeological Association in memory of the late E, Rj 
Taylor, Esq., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., for the best unpublished essay on @ 
quarian or historical subject prior to a.p. 1830 must be submitted, for ap 
of subject, to Mr. Cecil Farthing, F.S.A., the hon. secretary of the associall 
not later than 1 December 1954. Essays submitted for this prize musts 
original research and should not exceed 10,000 words in length: each ¢ 
must bear a pseudonym and should be accompanied by a separately se 
letter giving the pseudonym and the name, address, and onder 
(if any) of the competitor, and must reach the secretary not later than, 
January 1955 (61 Egerton Gardens, London, S.W.3). The successful candie 
will be invited to read his essay before the June meeting of the ociat 
and, subject to approval by the editorial committee, it may be publis 
the Journal of the association. In 1953 the prize was awarded to Mise R 
Mary Clay, F.R.Hist.S., for an essay on ‘Further Studies on Medieval R 


The Royal Numismatic Society, through the generosity of its senior 
Dr. F. Parkes Weber, M.D., F.S.A., offers an annual prize of £10 10s. 
bronze medal for the best original and unpublished essay of not more than, 
words on any subject relating to coins, medals, medallions or tokens. Co 
tors, who may be of any nationality, must be under the age of 23 on 31 
1954, the final date of entry: they should choose their own subjects, but ma 
seek guidance if they so wish. Essays should be sent to Mr. P. D. Whittim 
B.A., G.M. (9 Rivercourt Road, London, W.6), the hon. secretary of t 
Dr. F. Parkes Weber Prize committee. This is the first occasion of the 
of the prize: the first award will be announced in December 1954. 


The Walter Frewen Lord Prize in Imperial History, awarded annually b th 
Royal Empire Society for the best monograph or essay concerning some 
of imperial history and.embodying ‘either the results of original work ¢ 
ordered and critical exposition of existing data,’ is open to competitic 
undergraduates or graduates of any university or university college a 
British Commonwealth or Empire of not more than four years’ ervey) 
their first degree’. Candidates may choose their own subjects, which 1 
however, ‘relate tosome matter of historical importance concerning the dev 
ment of the British Commonwealth and Empire’, the field in which Mr. 
Lord carried out his work: essays should normally be between 10,000 and 200 
words long, and should reach the secretary of the imperial studies commit 
(Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2) not i 
than 31 December 1954. The prize will consist of books of £5 5s, Va 
chosen by the candidate in consultation with the imperial studies commit 
together with a sum of 35 guineas; an additional award of £10 10s. may! 
made for an essay judged to be proxime accessit. In 1952 there were six € 
and the prize was awarded to G. B. Pyrah (Univ. of Leeds) for an essays 
‘The Non-European Majority in South Africa: a Problem of the Settle 
1902-1910’, and T. R. Reese (University of Sheffield) was adjudged pre 
accessit for an essay on ‘The Administration of British India under & 
Dalhousie’; in 1953 the winner was John Bastin (Oxford), with an essay ¢ 
‘Raffles and the Loss of the First British Empire in the Eastern Seas, 181 
1816’. é 
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